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This Month 
GREETINGS ... To all ot our Lamp 


readers a very happy and_ holy 
Christmas. May the Christ Child 
bless you, keep you in His Heart, 
and give you His Peace. We shall 
remember all of you in our Christ 
mas Masses. 


OUR COVER... 
religious paintings that hang in the 
National Gallery of Art in Washing 
ton, D.C. the one that we have on 


Among the many 


our cover strikes the slight note of 
sadness which pervades the Christ 
mas Season. Entitled Rest on the 
Flight into Egypt, it tells in glowing 
colors the pathetic story of how the 
Savior of the World was driven from 
his fatherland by a ruthless ruler. 
And what happened 2,000 
ago is still happening today. Just as 
Christ was banished by Herod then 
so even now, is he being banished 
by power-drunk dictators who will 
not learn the lessons He came to 
teach. A nation or a people secures 
peace and happiness, not by banish- 
ing Christ from their homes and 
hearts, by throwing open the doors 
of both in welcome. Christ is the 
Prince of Peace, the Savior. And 
you cannot have peace unless the 
spirit of Christ dwells within you. 

Rest on the Flight into Egypt 
was painted by Gerard David who 
lived in Holland from 1460 to 1523. 
We use the reproduction with the 
kind permission of the National 
Gallery. 


years 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 
Pictured at the head of this column 
is our well beloved confrere, Fr. 
Ignatius McDonough, S.A., THe.. 
Lamp’s Circulation Manager. Fr. 
Ignatius comes from Boston and at- 
tended Providence College in Rhode 
Island before he came to Graymoor. 
Like most of the rest of us he made 
his studies for the Priesthood at 
Graymoor and in Washington where 
he was ordained in 1938 at the 
Shrine of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion. 

After ordination, Fr. Ignatius was 
stationed first at Graymoor and went 








VicDonough, S.A 


Fr. Ignatius 


from there to our Novitiate which at 
that time was in Saranac Lake, N. 
While stationed there he acted as 


chaplain to the 
Brook Sanatorium, 
nearby. 


patients at Ray 
a state hospital 


In addition to his duties as Cir- 
Manager for THe Lamp, 
Fr. Ignatius is also our friary libra 
rian. He labors valiantly to keep the 
books and periodicals in order. 


culation 


Now that you know Fr. Ignatius 
we are sure that you will give him a 
sympathetic hearing when your sub- 
scription has expired or when he 
asks you to subscribe for a friend. 


CATHOLIC CHRISTMAS ... 
Christmas is certainly a time for 
happiness, joy, and peace. It is a 
time for rejoicing and feasting too, 
but of late vears an abuse has be- 
gun to creep into our Christmas 
We spend so much 
time and effort in preparing for the 
material the holidays, 
sending cards, choosing gifts, trim- 
ming the tree, preparing the plum 
pudding, that we are becoming 
slightly forgetful of just what we 
are celebrating. 


celebrations. 


aspects of 


Christmas is a Holyday. It com- 
memmorates the coming of the 
Savior. Let us rejoice and be glad, 
let us enjoy our gifts and our Christ- 
mwas dinner. But let us keep all of 
these things in their proper place. 
They are secondary. The main thing 
for us at Christmas time is to open 
our hearts and fill them full of the 
Charity of Christ. 


St. Anthony 


NOVENA 


ify ° ra 









Invoke Saint Anthony 
in Your Need 


St. Anthony’s fame as a restorer of 
lost things. as comforter of the afflict- 
ed, as a helper in necessities. and as 
a continuous worker of miracles ha: 
grown from day to day. 

Here at Graymoor we receive hun- 
dreds of petitions to be prayed for in 
the Perpetual Novena at St. Anthony's 
Shrine, and it is notabie from the let- 
ters of thanksgiving which come to us 
that a great number of favors are 
granted. There is no better way one 
can show appreciation for favors re- 
ceived through St. Anthony’s inter- 
cession than by contributing to the 
support of our poor students. Hu 
manly speaking, our main reliance 
next to Divine Providence, for the 
wherewithal to pay the bills for their 
support is the alms contributed by 
Saint Anthony’s Clients. 

We will be glad to receive petitions 
for remembrance in the Perpetual 
Novena to St. Anthony at Graymoor. 
A new Novena begins every Tuesday. 
Address: 
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Correspondence 





Blessed Pope Pius X 


Dear Father, 

I have been receiving THe Lami 
fon many vears and enjoy its many 
interesting Have often felt 
like writing to tell you so but the 
business of living seems to take so 
much time. I enjoyed particularly the 
one about Pope Pius X. I have a 
large picture of him hanging over my 
son’s desk for many years. 

Ellen McCloy 
Winchester, Va. 


topics. 


Book Reviews 


Dear Father, 

Your book review column Let’s Look 
Them Over is excellent but does not 
go far enough. There are so many 
books being published that the few 
in vour column leave us in the dark 
as to many others we Catholic read 
ers should know about or read. The 
format of the page is arresting and 
interesting but please try to include 
more of those of a controversial 
nature also. 

1 am a former librarian and know 
that good books are a “voice crying 
in the wilderness” of this mad world. 

Mrs. A.F. Robertson 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Abram Ryan 


Dear Father, 

In the September issue, 1951, of 
vour estimable magazine, THe Lamp 
Fra. Geoffrey Wood's interesting ar- 
ticle on Abram Ryan, the poet priest of 
the South, goes on to state in the 
course of it, after the family’s moved 
from Norfolk, Virginia to St. Louis 
Missouri—“Abram was sent to the 
Christian Brothers where he began 
his schooling in earnest. Later he 
attended a Vincentian school in th: 
citv, known as The Barrows.” 

Fr. Paour to whom Tue Lamp 
comes called my attention to “The 
Barrows” twice come upon in the ar 
ticle. 

It must be a typographical erro 
not caught in the proof reading and 
must have been intended for—The 
Barrens, a fairly well known old Sem- 
inary of ours situated at Perryville, 
Missouri and not in the city of St. 
Louis, Missouri, as stated in the ar- 
ticle, some confusion possibly arising 
from the fact that the beginnings of a 





Seminary did start in St. Louis unde: 
Felix DeAndreis what time he and 
the Community took over on thei: 
arrival from Bardstown, Kentucky 
where they tarried to get a bette: 
grasp of English as well as help out 
teaching theology in the Seminary 
established there by the incumbent 
Bishop, Flaget. 

The Barrens, so called, figures 
prominently in all the activities of 
these Italian Vincentians from thos« 
days on when one of them, Rosati 
became first Bishop of St. Louis. 

| thought you would not mind this 
correction being called to your atten 
tion and that of the author of the 
uticle on Ryan who writes on the 
death of Etienne, a Superior General 
‘When his children 
gather round his bier I remember, in 
love I am still one of them.” Thougl 
as recorded, says Woods, Valedixit 
Communitati, September 1, 1862. 

Rev. C. J. McCarthy, C.M. 
DePaul University 
Chicago. TH 


of the Company 


Television 
Dear Father, 

I was glad to see John Rvan’s 
Taking a Look at T.V. As he savs 
some of the programs are very good 
many are poor artistically, and latelh 
a few of them have really sunk pretty 
low. 

Mr. Ryan suggests that we. the 
viewers, make our preferences known 
How? By writing a calm letter to the 
sponsor telling him what you like and 
what you don’t like. If a program is 
in poor taste let the sponsor know 
On the other hand if a program is 
good give the sponsor a compliment 
He’s spending plenty of money on 
his show and he wants to please you 

If a sponsor is informed that a cer 
tain program is offensive he will dis 
continue it. If he is told that another 
program is well received he will con 
tinue it. 

As Mr. Ryan says it’s up to you 

Henry Mathewson 
Elmira, N.Y. 
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Line Forms on the Right 
SEVERAL WEEKS ago I read an article by a woman 
sociologist entitled The Etiquette of Children at mu 
Movies. She would have little Johnny and Billy and 
Mary and Janie silently glued to their seats for the two 
hours. There would be no munching of peanuts nor 
tossing of peanut shells, no mad dashes to and from the 
candy machines, no screeches of encouragement for the 
hero nor hisses of disdain for the villain. They would be 
as impassive and “polite” as the leather seats. 

Now, I realize how distraeting children can be at a 
film show. At a recent showing of The Red Badge of 
Courage, two first-graders jumped up with cap guns 
and started shooting at Confederate soldiers whom they 
thought were “Germans.” But my reaction to the eti 
quette business was this: By “acting up” at the movies 
children get 1) exercise and 2) recreation, which they 
would otherwise perhaps not receive. 

\t any rate, this question brings up to a more funda 
mental one, namely: How often should parents allow 
their children to attend the movies? Statistics reveal 
that 45 percent of Catholic grade-school children attend 
the movies once a week and that 30 percent go twic« 
a week or oftener. In many cases there is no inquiry 
about the moral aspect of the picture attended. 

The moral evil effected by bad movies on impres 
sionable youngsters is unquestionably great. Pope Pius 
XI spoke of the damage done to the soul by bad motion 
pictures as follows: “They seduce young people along 
the ways of evil by glorifying the passions; they show 
life under a false light; they cloud ideals; they destroy 
pure love and affection for the family.” 

The psychological effect brought about by evil 
motion pictures is hardly less serious. “The worst danger.” 
writes Dr, Ruland in “Foundation of Morality,” “is the 
arousing of psychopatic tendencies in both adolescents 
and adults.” Frequent attendance at all kinds of movies 
is likely to render a child nervous and excitable: h« 
assumes false notions about the realities of life. 

Finally, there is the harm done to a child's intellec 
tual and physcial well-being. He is made less capable 
of concentrating on his studies. (Most teachers have 
noted the decline in studies corresponding to the in- 
crease in television sets.) The youngster spends hours 
sitting in a dark crowded theater or glaring into a TV 
set—hours which could be more healthfully passed in 
outdoor games or sports. 

No consideration of the movies can justly deny the 
recreational and educational value of a good motion 
picture. Unfortunately, too many films today are the 
equivalent of a false indoctrination in sex and crime. 
Therefore, when parents make the pledge of the Legion 
of Deceny this month, they can zealously and _profit- 
ably undertake the following resolutions: 1) To allow 
their children to see only pictures classified as Al] 
2) To allow their children to go to the movies not 
oftener than once a week. 











The Dark and Deadly Smoke 


A NEW YORK newspaper described the smoke from 
November's atomic-bomb explosion in Nevada as fol 
lows: “The normal mushroom arrangement (is that) of 
a dark, dust-filled stem topped by a white ball... But 
on Thursday the column was caught by a high wind 
rhe ball flattened out into a pretty—but deadly—whit« 
cloud and headed for newsmen on a mountain 50 miles 
away. They scurried. but at least one of them got slightly 
radioactive.” 

If we leave out the words “pretty” and “white,” 
this picture could also describe the published reactions 
# professional bigots and of. many Protestant leaders on 
President Truman’s November announcement of a 
United States Ambassador to the Vatican. As Christmas 
approaches, the smoke of passion which théy have 
stirred up has “flattened out” and is heading out across 
the country like a deadly cloud. 

It is unnecessary to point out that this bitter bias 
does not represent the whole (or even the majority) 
of the Protestant people. Although the POAU (Prot 
estants and Other Americans United) predict pro 
test mass-meetings “from Canada to the Gulf and from 
San Francisco to Boston,” other fair-minded persons 
such as the members of Yale University Divinity School, 
“feel that the loud outcries which have been raised are 
unwarranted.” and that they “support the President’s 
iction.” 

What are the exact issues involved in the appoint 
nent? These issues boil down to the following: 1) That 
Vatican City is a state with political status in the world; 
2) That it is “in the national interest” (to use Mr. 
Truman's words) of the U.S. to have an Ambassador at 
Vatican City. 

Up till now, the United States. like the other nations 
of the world (Soviet Russia ex- (Cont. on page 32 
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Christmas celebrates the Birthday of 


Our Infant King. Let that thought be 
uppermost in our minds when we 


are making our own plans for Christmas 





MAKE YOURS 46 


uid dad considered it their 
responsibility to impress upon us that it is the “Babe of Beth 
lehem” Who gives the feast of Christmas its sublime 
not Santa Claus. 

For one thing, the Christmas crib, not the Clirist:nas trec 
was the nucleus of our happy celebrating. Our home crib was 
quite elaborate, and our joys knew no bounds when my 
parents, together with all eight children, crected the crib in 
a corner of our living room on Christmas eve. 

Santa Claus came to us, to be sure. But his gifts were 
found on Christmas morning at the feet of the Holy Infant 
We were taught as children that Santa Claus brought us 
presents because the Christ Child wanted him to. And we 
were told the full story of the Nativity, as well as how the 
Catholic World came to use the Christmas crib in annual com 
memoration of the birth of Christ. 

“The custom of building a Christmas crib, as we are 
building one tonight,” my father told us “was started by one 
of the very great saints, St. Francis of Assisi. It was more than 
700 years ago, in 1224, when he arranged for a most ap 
propriate celebration of the feast of Christmas in a cave out 
side the town of Greccio in Italy. This holy man prepared a 
scene which represented as closely as possible the original 
humble setting at Bethlehem. He grouped live figures, both 
human and animal, about a real stable to dramatize for his 
flock the essence of the Holy Night. So elated was St. Francis 
at the charmed response of his congregation that in his 
happiness he sang the gospel during the service. Historically, 
therefore, he is considered also to have started the custom 
of singing Christmas carols. 

“In this setting, as all the participants became steeped 
in the true spirit of the occasion, Father Francis of Assisi 
celebrated the Christmas Mass, and preached one of his 
truly inspiring sermons. Then there was much rejoicing, and 
thanksgiving. And those in attendance joined in singing 
hymns in praise of the Babe of Bethlehem, the Savior of 
the World.” 

The use of the crib at Christmas, inaugurated so solemn 
ly by Francis of Assisi, spread throughout Italy, into Switzer- 
land, Southern Germany, and Austria. The crib became an 


Wien | was a boy my n:othe 


reality 
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honor ot the | 
| 


integral part of the Christmas testivities in 
Pirthday of Christ in European churches and homes. Today 
it is a universal custom in Catholic churches, but all too few 
homes practice it. “When you grow up, and have homes of 
your own,” my parents counseled, “the Christ Child will bless | 
vou in a special way if you celebrate His Birthday in the | 
manner of St. Francis of Assisi.” 

Of course the Christmas tree, although its use began at | 
a later date, is also a commendable and appropriate feature 
of modern Christmas customs. In fact, our family crib, as are | 
the Church cribs, was always erected within the stately 
shadows of royal evergreens. 

The first record of the use of the Christmas tree goes | 
back to 1646, and the city of Strasbourg, where a brochure | 
was printed describing the soul-stirring legend of the trees 
which came to Bethlehem to see the Holy Babe on the | 
night Our Lord was born. 

The legend got its start from the writings of a monk in 


a Sicilian Monastery decades before. It has been carried | 


down through the centuries as the following delightful stor 

On Christmas night many creatures came to the stable 
at Bethlehem to worship the new-born King. And the trees 
came too. The tree which had traveled the farthest was a 
tiny evergreen tree, a spruce tree. It was very tired, and 
almost too weak to stand. 

Other more imposing trees were bedecked with spacious 
foliage, and they were enveloped with sweet-smelling 
fragrance. Alas, the tiny spruce was suffocating in the thick 
of its more striking fellow worshippers. 

But all of a sudden, stars began falling from the 
heavens, and they dove toward the withering but humbk 
spruce tree. They landed on its stubby green-covered 
branches, lighting it up in majestic splendor. And then the 
Christmas star itself zoomed down and perched itself on the 
very peak of the star-bedecked spruce. It was then that the 
Babe in the Manger turned His eves to the spruce tree, bless 
ing it for the ages with a smile. 

\ true Christmas lesson may be learned from the legend 
of the Christmas tree, and it is littke wonder that its use has 
grown so universally. Although the first Christmas trees were 
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decorated, they were not lighted. Only in very recent years 
has safe and adequate lighting become available. And al 
though it is true that there is some tendency toward the 
over-commercialization of Christmas decorations, one must 
concede that there is a definite place for safe, electric 
lighting whereby the boughs of the humble Christmas tree 
may become lighted up as in the legend of old. 

In Sweden, Christmas trees are decorated somewhat 
differently than in America. There, they fasten the Swedish 
national flag near the top of the tree, and on other branches 
they attach the flags of other nations, together with a placard 
symbolic of the Christmas message, “Peace on earth to men 
of good will.” 

The Irish have given us the custom of putting lights in 
the window. The tiny beam of light piercing the dark of the 
Christmas night is meant to stand as a welcome to wanderers 
who are unable to find shelter. ‘ 

Gift-giving at Christmas, although traceable to various 
origins, nevertheless derives first and foremost from the fact 
that the Nativity is God’s greatest gift to humanity. 

In Germany and Scandinavian countries the gifts are 
not placed in stockings or at the base of the Christmas tree. 
Rather they are hidden in out-of-the-way places about the 
house. 

Throughout Spain, the Wise Men, not Santa Claus or 
his equivalent, are responsible for bringing the presents. This 
practice stems from Spanish folklore in line with the story 
that the Three Wise Men visit the town of Bethlehem each 
vear, and they always pass through Spain on the way, leav- 
ing gifts of candy and toys for the children. In Italy, an old 
woman called Befana, brings the gifts, whereas in Finland 
it is Father Christmas. 

Our Santa Claus originated from a real person, the holy 
bishop, St. Nicholas, who died a martyr. St. Nicholas, who 
is believed to have been Bishop of Myra, in Asia Minor, at 
the turn of the Fourth Century, was a traveler. In history he 
is most widely known for his great wealth and for his pratice 
of giving money away in secret. His benefactors were usually 
poor children and maidens doomed to spinsterhood because 
they lacked dowries. 


by O. A. BATTISTA 


CHRISTMAS 


He was depicted as a lean and sallow-faced bishop who, 
astride a gray horse, carried a basket of presents for the 
good children. In medieval times, the children received his 
favors not on Christmas Day, but on December the sixth, 
which is St. Nicholas’ Day. In Holland and Belgium, they 
still do. 

Actually, much thanks are due to the Hollanders for 
the perpetuation of St. Nicholas as a leading participant in 
our Christmas festivities. Their patron saint is St. Nicholas, 
and during the days of the Reformation they kept this 
Catholic figure alive by describing him as a jolly old fellow 
called Sinterklees. In Germany, Nicholas is known as 
Nikolaus, or Klaus. Ergo, the United States got its “Santa 
Claus” by a verbal tailoring of “Sinterklees” and “Klaus.” 

The common denominator of the true Christmas spirit is 
of course, the “family,” beginning with the Holy Family of 
Bethlehem. 

Millions of persons anymore are so indifferent or down- 
right lazy, especially in a spiritual sense, that they quite 
calmly leave “Christ” out of Christmas. Too much emphasis 
is being placed on the superficial cost of Christmas gifts 
while mauy go needy, and shiver from the cold. 

Most tragic of all is the widespread inadequate spiritual 
preparation of the peoples of the world for the Feast of the 
Nativity. Much time and money is spent on getting gifts 
ready, but what about one’s soul? 

There is no better time than Christmas-time to become 
“as a little child” again, and reach new heights on the cease- 
less, and all-important struggle to spiritual conquest and 
eternal life. 

As an adult, and as a parent and homeowner, how well 
I appreciate the wonderful advice of my holy and wise 
parents to make Christmas a family celebration, with the 
Christmas crib and the setting of Bethlehem filling our hearts 
and minds on Christmas day. 

We're having a crib and a Christmas tree at our house 
this vear, you may be sure. And we're counting on asking 
the little Babe of Bethlehem to please look on our little 
family as He did on the legendary little spruce tree, so that 
Ife may bless us with His smile (Cont. on page 12) 
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(merica’s First Cardinal 


than 


John McCloskey was born in Brooklyn in 1810 


Educated at old St. Mary’s in Emmitsburg 


He was first president of St. John’s College 


And our first American Cardinal 


A necen1 best selling novel, “The 
Cardinal,” has focused much attention 
throughout the country upon the men 
in the Catholic church who wear the 
red hat. 

Next to the Pope, they are the 
highest Church. 
The word cardinai ‘tself comes 110m 
the Latin “cardo,” meaning hinge— 
and the cardinals are the hinges on 
which swings the authority of the 
Church. 

Many years ago, Mark Hanna, the 
astute American politician who knew 
men so well, said there were two great 
safeguards against anarchy in the 
United States. One of them was the 
Supreme Court; the other, the Cath- 
elic Church. 

It was not with an eye on politics 
that Hanna made his observation for 
there is no union of church and state 
that would enable high Catholic cle1- 
gymen to be of direct political im- 
portance—it was with moral signifi- 
cance that Hanna spoke, in tribute 
to all American cardinals for their 
powerful influence for good among 
the people. 

Typical of American cardinals, per- 
haps, was the first ever to be honored 
by a Pope and elected to the College 
of Cardinals. He was John McCloskey, 
the archbishop of New York about a 
century ago. 

Through his entire life, John Me- 
Closkey amazed all who knew him 
with his endless vitality, which was 
remarkable in light of the fact that a 
delicate constitution and slender frame 
promised to give out at any moment. 

Born on a cold March day in Brook- 
lyn in 1810, young McCloskey lacked 
the sturdy physique of a football 
player and therefore sports didn’t in 
terest him much as a_ student at 
Mount Saint Mary's College at Em- 
mitsburg, Maryland. This was un- 


ecclesiastics in the 


doubtedly a blessing for he develop 
ed into an outstanding scholar. 

rhe son of Irish-born parents had 
enrolled at the college at the age of 
12, taking then the first of a seven 
year course after having spent two 
years at a private school in New York 
City. Life at St. Mary’s was one hard 
ship after another but young McClos 
key bore up well under the strain of 
arising at 5 a.m. and washing from a 
long trough that was full of ice when 
winter came. 

In January of 1834, the future first 
cardinal of the new world was or- 
dained in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, the 
first native of New York state to enter 
the priesthood. 

After a three-year tour to Europe, 
much of it spent in Rome, Fr. Me- 
Closkey was named parish priest at 
St. JToseph’s in New York City, one 
of the more important posts in the 
New York archdiocese. 

It offered an immediate and diffi- 
cult test for the youthful priest be- 
cause the trusteeship abuse had en- 
veloped the parish. Due to unsettled 
church conditions in the United States 
during those early days when priests 
were short in number, the parishion- 
ers would organize the congregation, 
assess themselves for the acquisition 
of church property and elected trus- 
tees who held the property in their 
names and kept a tight grip on the 
purse strings. 

The primary abuse of the system. 
long since overcome in the Catholic 
Church but still prevalent in other 
denominations, was the tendency to 
dictate not only to the pastor but also 
to the bishop. 

At first, trustees of St. Joseph re- 
fused to accept their new priest, de- 
manding a pastor of their own choice 
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fledgling with no 
When 


rather this 


previous 


clerical 
they were reminded the bishop must 
have the right to appoint his priests, 
many of the faithful refused to attend 


experience. 


and Fr. McCloskey’s 
was cut off for months. 

But the priest, with the tact and 
discretion of an older 


church salary 


man, turned a 
deaf ear on the controversy and some 
of the unkind remarks it produced 
Instead, he made a determined effort 
to be the good shepherd to all the 
tlock. 

Basing his campaign on St. Francis 
de Sales’ motto that a drop of honey 


draws more flies than a _ barrel of 
vinegar, Fr. McCloskey in time con 
verted his detractors into his most 


ardent supporters. Eventually, the 
parishioners came to look upon their 
priest with deep reverence. 

Fr. McCloskey’s conquest brought 
home the realization df the wonder 
ful power the church has over the 
hearts of its people and how much 
can be gained by its ministrations. 

Further duties began to fall upon 
the shoulders of the able pastor. 
When he was only 31 years old, he 
was selected by Bishop Hughes to be 
the first president of St. John’s Col 
lege, at the same retaining his pas 
torate at St. Joseph’s. Although only 
ten miles separated the two positions, 
the trip in those automobile—less 
days was an arduous experience. 

Three years later, when Bishop 
Hughes asked for an assistant bishop 
to help him handle the immense 
diocesan burdens, Pope Gregory XVI 
named Fr. McCloskey, who was con 
secrated on March 10, 1844. 

A heavy and steady immigration 
from Ireland and cther parts of Europe 
led to the division of the New York 
diocese into three, with the new Sees 
located at Albany and Buffalo. 

Although he was installed as co 
adjutor bishop of New York, then as 
now the most important diocese in 
the nation, it remains a tribute to the 
unselfish nature of Bishop McCloskey 
that he resigned the position to take 
up the work of organizing the new 
diocese at Albany in 1847. There, he 
had nearly half of New York state. 
a region of 30,000 square miles with 
60.000 Catholics— (Cont. on page28 
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by RALPH THOMAS, S.A. 


AD LIMINA ...I have been reading 
lately that certain bishops are making 
“ad limina” visits to Rome. What does 
that mean? A.C., Dallas, Texas. 

Every three to ten years each bis- 
hop in charge of a diocese is required 
to go to Rome and make a pilgrimage 
to the tombs of the Apostles, St 
Peter and St. Paul. At the same time 
he visits the Holy Father and venders 
an account of his diocese. The term, 
“ad limina,” comes from the Latin “ad 
limina Apostolorum” and means “to 
the thresholds of the Apostles.” 


FORTUNE TELLERS... Is it a sin 
to go to fortune tellers even if you 
don't believe in them? 
B.M.T., Arlington, Va. 
Fortune telling is a serious offense 
against the First Commandment. From 
your question I can see that you 
know that it is a serious sin if you 
believe in what the fortune teller tells 
you. But suppose you don’t believe 
it? Suppose you just go for fun? It is 
still a sin, though not so serious a sin, 
because you put yourself needlessly 
in the danger of committing sin, be- 
cause you encourage and help sup 
port the fortune teller, and because 
you may give scandal and be the 
occasion for someone else’s sin. So 
don’t go to fortune tellers at all. Not 
even for fun 


FACULTIES FOR CONFESSION ... 
I thought that all priests could hear 
confessions anywhere. Some time ago 
I asked a priest to hear my confes 
sion and he refused. He said, “I don’t 
belong to this diocese and so you'll 
have to get someone else.” What 
about this? §.L., Hempstead, L.I. 

In order to hear confession and 
give valid absolution a priest must 
have permission and authorization 
from the bishop of the diocese in 
which the confession is being heard. 
For instance, I am stationed at Gray- 
moor in the Archdiocese of Neu 
York. I have the faculties (i.e. the 
permission and authorization men- 
tioned above) of the Archdiocese of 
New York. I cannot go to Brooklyn 
or Albany and hear confessions there, 
unless I get the faculties for those 
dioceses. However if I were driving 
dlong the road outside of my own 
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diocese and came across an accident 
in which people were in danger of 
death I could hear their confessions 
and give them valid absolution. 


CAPITAL SINS ... Are all capital sins 
mortal sins? M.P., Toronto, Canada. 
No. As a matter of fact the capital 
sins are tendencies rather than sins 
They are generally called sins be- 
cause they lead so easily to sin; they 
are called capital (from the Latin 
“caput” which means head or source) 
because they are the fountain-heads 
or sources of many other sins. Glut- 
tony is a capital sin. But to eat only 
a little too much, or to drink only a 
little too much, is a venial sin. Sim 
ilarly you can commit a venial sin of 
anger or a venial sin of sloth. So all 
capital sins are not mortal sins. 


RIGHTEOUS ANGER...If it is a 
sin to become angry how could Our 
Lord become angry with the money 
changers in the Temple? 

F.L., New York City, N.Y. 

It is not always a sin to become 
angry. There is a lawful sentiment 
of anger, or righteous indignation, 
that consists in a strong but reasonable 
desire to visit a just retribution upon 
the guilty. Three conditions are nec- 
essary for lawful anger. 1) It must 
be just; i.e. directed against the truly 
guilty. 2) It must be moderate; i.e. 
the punishment must fit the crime. 
3) It must proceed from charity; i.e. 
it must aim at the restoration of 
proper order and the amendment of 
the guilty party. 

So Our Lord’s anger at the money 
changers in the Temple was a right- 
eous indignation roused by the fact 
that they were defiling His Father's 
House. He had to be violent and 
exert force against them because they 
were the kind of men who understood 
no other argument except force. Sim- 
ilarly a man would be justified in 
becoming angry and using physical 
force against a thief who broke into 
his house and was threatening his 
wife and children. 


PAPAL ENCYCLICALS ...I hear a 
lot about Papal Encyclicals. I hate to 
show ignorance, but what are they. 
M.Y., Billings, Mont. 

An Encyclical is a letter from the 
Pope addressed to all the Bishops of 
the world who are in communion with 
him. In it he condemns errors or ex- 
plains the policy Christians ought to 
follow in reference to urgent practical 
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questions of the day. Within recent 
years the Popes have issued encycli 
cals on labor, marriage, education, thi 
priesthood, and atheistic communis 


I.N.R.L.... What do the letters 1.N 
R.I. at the top of a crucifix mean? 
F.T., Baltimore, Md 
Jesus of Nazareth King of th 
Jews. They come from the Latin 
Iesus Nazarenus Rex Iudeorum. Thes¢ 
were the words of the placard that 
Pilate had nailed to the cross when 
Our Lord was crucified. 


HEAVEN’S VENGEANCE... What 
are the sins that cry to heaven fo 
vengeance? M.M., Bronxville, N.) 

Willful murder; sins against nature 
oppression of the poor, widows and 
orphans, defrauding a workingman of 
his wages 


IS IT GENUINE?... Are not inves 
tigations such as that conducted by 
Senator Kefauver dangerous insofar as 
they destroy the good name and rep 
utation of many people? 
B.G.M., Waterbury Conn 
They may be. But we must remem 
ber that although everyone (even thi 
deceased) has a right to his good 
name, this right is restricted by the 
fact that sometimes faults have to b« 
made known for the common good. If 
the persons in question are public 
figures and if the existence of crim¢ 
has been established by a legitimat 
court, there is no injury to reputation 
Thus if serious wrongs were commit- 
ted in the exercise of his position by 
an official, a professor, or doctor, etc.. 
they may be lawfully investigated and 
established. 


EASTERN CATHOLICS . .. Who ar 
the Uniates. M.S., Freeport. N.Y 

The Uniates are the Roman Catho 
lics of the Eastern Rites. But don't 
use the term Uniates. They don’t lik« 
the word because it has a pejorative 
connotation. Call them Catholics of 
the Eastern Rites. They are fully 
Catholic, believing every Catholic do 
trine, in union with the Holy Fathe: 
They differ from Catholics of th 
Latin Rite in this that they have a 
slightly different discipline and they 
use languages other than Latin in thi 
celebration of Holy Mass and othe 
Liturgical functions. 


YOU MAY STAND OR SIT... Is it 
necessary to kneel as a condition for 
gaining the indulgence that goes with 
saying the Angelus? 
A.M.A., Madison, Wis 
No. There is no mention of kneeling 
as a condition for gaining the indul- 
gence (of ten years each time). 








A Colored 


POPE? 





lr you are a white man when did you 
decide to be born white? 

You have no answer of course, and 
neither has the colored man. The 
color of his skin, like yours, is an 
accident of birth. To listen to some 
white men one would imagine that 
thev had a private arrangement with 
God in this matter. Apparently they 
decided that they did not want to be 
born, Zulu, Red Indian, or Chinese, 
so they asked God if He would kindly 
turn them out white. It would give 
them that social superiority so neces- 
sary in this unequal world and would 
be so much more convenient! 

Such people forget that we are all 
created in the image and likeness of 
God Himself. Whether we are images 
of ivory or ebony makes not the 
slightest difference to our loving Fa- 
ther. He looks upon us not as blondes 
w brunettes, but simply as His chil- 
dren. We shall be judged not on the 
color of our skin or the curl of ou 
hair, but on the manner in which we 
serve Him and treat our neighbor. 
And every man is our neighbor, wheth- 
er he be an African black or an Oy 
ford Blue. 

There are two kinds of persecution 
of the black man. One is the out and 
out intolerance that can go as far as 
murder and the other is the irritating- 
lv complacent acceptance of the 
negro as a kind of amiable Man Fri- 
day. Both kinds assume that the 
white man must be looked upon as a 


sort of god, to be approached only by 
cross bearer and acolytes. The Phar- 
asaical superiority of white men who 
think this way is detestable. God, who 
created us has no color bar, but they, 
the insignificant creatures, have the 
effrontery to erect a barrier which is 
never in the Creator's thoughts. 

All persecution ultimately arsies 
from fear. The Roman emperors per- 
secuted the Christians because they 
feared their doctrine. Russian com- 
munism is martyring Catholics be- 
cause it realizes that Catholicism is 
its only substantial enemy. Militarily 
Russia might even be able to domin- 
ate the world, but spiritually it could 
do nothing until it vanquished Cathol- 
icism, which is, of course, impossible. 
In the same way the rabid racialist 
fears the colored people and in his 
anxiety to forestall the danger as he 
conceives it, he adopts a policy of 
repression or downright persecution. 
His fear arises from the idea that the 
colored people, unless stemmed, will 
dominate the white race. The negroes 
are more prolific, because they are 
more natural. Their birth rate is much 
higher than that of the whites and 
while the white race in its supposed 
superiority is practising contraception. 
which is race suicide, the colored 
people are progressing in numbers. 
Logically, if the process continues 
they will predominate. 


by E. J. KEEGAN 


It is the fear that predomination 
will mean domination that impels the 
racialist to persecute. He is possibly 
making a rod for his own back, for 
who could not sympathize with the 
colored people if they retaliated? For 
centuries they have been the chop 
ping blocks of the white race. De 
spoiled of their lands and possessions 
by their white conquerors, they have 
been sold into slavery, whipped, mal 
treated, downtrodden and repressed 
Even the animals of the white people 
have been treated with more con 
sideration than the Black Images and 
Likenesses of God. 

It is not to be expected that the 
colored people will be as advanced 
as the white people in general prog 
ress. While they were in the shackles 
of slavery they had no chance of 
education. When the rigors of slavery 
were lifted it did not mean that the 
black people immediately came into 
their own. They were still kept in 
economic slavery. The white over 
lords discarded the whips, but they 
did not abandon the notion that the 
negroes were more or less sub-human 
The speculators and_ industrialists 
used them as cheap labor and kept 
them in compounds. The legislators 
hedged them with restrictive laws 
making it almost impossible to rise 
from their misery. This inhuman atti 
tude to the colored people is still 
prevalent in many parts of the world. 

As Catholics we can have no part 
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by RALPH THOMAS, S.A. 


1S MERRY 
QUITE 
CONTRARY? 


“A MERRY CHRISTMAS,” cried a cheer- 
ful voice. 

“Bah! Humbug!” 

The time was Christmas Eve, and 
the voice which wasn’t cheerful was 
that of Scrooge. “Oh!” writes Dickens, 
“Oh! but he was a tight-fisted hand 
at the grindstone, Scrooge! A squeez- 
ing, wrenching, grasping, scraping, 
clutching, covetous old sinner!” 

“Christmas a humbug!” replied the 
cheerful voice. 

“Merry Christmas! Out upon merry 
Christmas! If I could work my will,” 
said Scrooge indignantly, “every idiot 


who goes about with ‘Merry Christ- . 


mas’ on his lips should be boiled in 
his own pudding, and buried with a 
stake of holly through his heart.” 

A stern punishment, to be sure, is 
this of Scrooge’s. But a punishment 
which at some times might not be 
wholly inappropriate, and which at 
all times would be picturesque. 

For what is the full significance of 
the greeting, “Merry Christmas?” 
Christmas is the shortened form of 
Christ’s Mass, and to wish “Merry 
Christmas” to someone is to say “May 
you be happy on Christ’s feast!” It 
is a sentiment with profound mean- 
ing. What will make one happy on 
Christ’s feast unless one loves and 
worships Christ? When the feast is 
symbolized only by the red-nosed 
squires of the Victorians or by the 
red-nosed Father Christmas of the 
Calvinists or by the red-nosed rein- 
deer of the cartoonists, then surely the 
beautiful words are not understood 
by those who speak them. And, as an 
English martyr said of Henry VIII 
and Cranmer, “until they be plucked 
by the pates, and brought to the 
roasting-pot, we shall never live mer- 
rily in England.” : 

An inkling of the Catholic zest for 
Christmas pervades Dickens’s Christ- 
mas Carol, and gives it undying pop- 
ularity. Dickens, says Chesterton, “is 
a sort of solitary pipe, down which 








pours to the twentieth century the 
original river of Merry England.” And 
we suspect that Scrooge, despite his 
reputation, gave away turkeys (and 
many other things) even before the 
visits of the Christmas ghosts. He was 
flint from which could be struck, if 
need be, true Christmas fire. 

Nothing, according to the Christ- 
mas Carol, belonging to Christmas 
can be separated from its sacred 
name and origin. “I will honor Christ- 
mas in my heart,” says Scrooge, “and 
try to keep it all the year.” Of all the 
blithe sounds he had ever heard, 
Scrooge came to think that “Merry 
Christmas” excelled them all. “Heav- 
en_and the Christmas Time be praised 
for this,” shouts Scrooge. “Hallo! 
Whoop! Merry Christmas!” 

Christmas is Christ’s Birthday. What 
have squires and carolers and rein- 
deer got to do with Christmas, if the 
Birthday celebration is left out? If 
Christmas means no more than a 
brandied pudding or a boar with 
bells, we can ~-shout with Scrooge, 
“Bah! Humbug!” 

Happily, Christmas does mean in- 
finitely more than this. The word be- 
hind the word; that is, Christ’s Mass 
as the origin of Christmas, gives “Mer- 
ry Christmas” its older, deeper, and 
more joyous significance. 

It is 12 o'clock, 5 o'clock, 6 o'clock 
Christmas morning. On every latitude 
and longitude an altar is prepared 
and candles are lighted. A priest is 
going up to the altar. A Sacrifice is 
commencing, and the whole world is 
called to take part in it. The faithful 
are gathering like the shepherds 
about Bethlehem. Minutes pass... 
and in sublime silence the momen- 
tous Words of Consecration are pro- 
nounced. And the Word is again 
made Flesh ... upon the altar... and 
‘dwells among them. And they depart, 
joyfully bearing Christ with them, 
wishing all whom they meet along 
the way a “Merry Christmas.” r 
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in this devilish racial prejudice. It is 
one of the essential features of th« 
Church that she must be a worldwick 
organization embracing all races anc 
colors. There are no foreigners in the 
Catholic Chuich because she has a 
supranational standard. There are m 
colors. There are only souls, against 
which national standards are not valid 
If every single white man on eartl 
died tomorrow the Church would stil] 
live. She is not dependent on whit 
black, brown, red or vellow. She has 
no color scheme because her Founde: 
died for all men without exception 
In her body alone is the real brother 
hood of man realized. She transcends 
all racial differences. In turn, eacl 
race adds something to the glory of 
the Church. Each race has its own 
character and its own special gifts 
and contributes its own type of san 
tity which no other race can bring 

In her solicitude the Church loves 
her colored children with the sam« 
all-consuming love that she has for 
the others. She sends forth her mis 
sionaries to gather them into her fold 
St. Peter Claver, the apostle of th 
negroes, is credited with having bap 
tized over 300,000 black people. In 
all parts of the world the Church is at 
work ministering to the needs of he: 
colored peoples. Her urgent desire is 
to ordain native priests and cons 
crate native bishops, so that the flocks 
shall have their own people to teach 
and administer the sacraments. The 
colored people have risen magnifi 
cently to the opportunity provided 
them. Their list of priests and bishops 
Is growing. 

Dividends have accrued to the 
Church. As with her white children 
saints and martyrs have arisen among 
the blacks. The annals of the colored 
Catholics reveal lives of heroic virtuc 
and prodigious self-abnegation as in 
the case of Blessed Martin de Porres. 
Given the opportunity our black breth 
ren are not one whit behind their 
white co-religionists. 

It seems to be taken for granted by 
racialists that colored people have in 
ferior brains and are much less in 
telligent than white people. Statisti 
cally, they may be supported in this 
idea, but they overlook the real rea 
son for the statistics. If you have two 
men of more or less the same intel 
lectual capacity and you keep one in 
prison and allow the other to be free. 
it is obvious that the free man will go 
ahead in his business, his inventive 
ness, or his intellectual pursuits. The 
prisoner, in his restriction, can do very 
little, although the capacity is there. 
This is exactly the case with the 
colored peoples. Repressed for cen- 
turies and unable (Cont. on page 12) 








Come Let Us Adore Him 


Bethlehem Town is silent, at rest; 
Celestial peace enfolds the earth; 

A prelude to that moment blest, 
Our Great Messiah’s Midnight Birth. 


December's air is bleak and chill, 
Down Orient skies white flurries fall, 
Angels, radiant, expectant, still, 
Hover above the cattle-stall; 


See in the manger, on clean, coarse straw, 
In swaddling clothes, the Infant Mild; 

Mary and Joseph in joyous awe 

Adore their God, her New-born Child. 


Hillside shepherds watch the Light, 
Hear the Refrain which Angels sing, 
“To Bethlehem let’s haste this night, 
Give glory to our New-born King!” 


Softly they steal from sleeping flock, 
To David’s Town o'er hills they pass, 
Find the rude cave of unhewn rock, 
Poor shelter indeed for ox or ass. 


Closely they crouch on bended knee, 
Revere their God, pour forth their love; 
This Helpless Babe made land and sea, 
The lofty heavens poised above 


No treasures rich can these secure 
Worthy to win a king’s delight, 
Save hearts aglow, guileless, pure, 
A tender lamb, fleece snowy white. 


But, God the Child esteems such gifts, 
Fingers Divine the lamb caress, 

His Tiny Hand He sweetly lifts 

His subjects’ faith and love to bless. 


Would we might hear those angels sing: 
“Glory to God” ...see Star so bright! 

Yet, loving hearts the Babe we may bring, 
Like lowly shepherds, Christmas Night. 
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A Colored Pope 

(From page 10)to attain even the 
rudiments of education, it was impos 
sible for them to progress, except in 
rare cases. Even when direct slavery 
was abolished there was still a lot of 
leeway to make up. A race inured to 
illiteracy cannot be transformed into 
literacy at the wave of a wand. It 
takes time. 

But we have seen sufficient to 
know that, given ordinary conditions 
ind freedom the colored people can 
and will rise.to the same heights as 
their white brethren. In the Church 
itself the colored priests and bishops 
have proved their ability to master 
the severe course of learning that is 
essential for the priesthood. They 
have had to undergo the same train 
ing, with no easy or abridged courses 
In the Church there are no corres 
pondence courses by which a man can 
become al priest in 12 Casy lessons 
Every student—black. white, or cafe 
welait, has to tread the same mill 
Truly it is the survival of the fittest 
ind no monkey business. When a 
black student is ordained it is the cul 
mination of the same vears of arduous 
preparation, searchings of heart and 
self-sacrifice as that of his white con 
frere. When the Holy Ghost calls a 
man to the priesthood He has no eye 
for color. He is not particular about 
pigmentation. He calls only tor im 
molation. The fact that the Holy 
Spirit, through the Church. chooses 
His priests irrespective of race, proves 
that Ged Himself has no prejudice in 
the matter. Who are we. then, to set 
up prohibitions when God—we speak 
in all reverence—is deliberately colon 
blind? 

As in the religious field so in the 
secular. Who can deny that the ne 
groes have proved their worth in the 
professions generally? In medicine, in 
the legal profession. in literature and 
the fine arts, they have shown that 
given the opportunity they can meke 
their mark and add a worthy contribu 
tion to the treasury of the 
knowledge. 

Away then with racial prejudice. 
As Catholics we have a 
sponsibility in this matter. A Catholic 


world’s 


particular re 


racialist is an impossibility. It is like 
trying to square the circle. Is the 
Sacrifice of the Mass any the less 
efficacious when it is celebrated by 
a black priest? Would you rather do 
without the Truth because a black 
man teaches it? 

The Church does not require us to 
abandon the ideals of our own race. 
But there must be no ridiculous ra- 
cial pride. How can we be proud of 


The Late Line-Painter 


I was only painting a line on 
the street. I've been doing it 
for five years. You know the 
lines I mean; ten times a week 
you sass the driver who tres- 
passes that painted area which 
is sacred to you, the pedestrian. 
As I say, I've been pushing my 

inting go-cart across streets 
or five years; macadam streets, 
concrete streets, narrow streets, 
broad streets, broken streets, 
smooth streets. Rarely do I lay 
to an audience. Occasionally 
stray mongrel, for lack of a gar- 
bage can to investigate or an 
alley cat to taunt, will sit on his 

unches,; running over in his 
canine brain the truth behind 
Puck’s pone “What fools 
these mortals be 

But last Tenaday has now 
gone down in my books as The 
Day. I played to a real audi- 
ence, to a full house in fact. It 
was around eight o'clock in the 
morning. I had mixed the paint 
(a fancy yellow—better on the 
eyes they say,) kettled it into 
the go-cart container (summers, 
I mark tennis courts,) and start- 
ed the job. Some kids came 
along, dragging their feet, like 
they were wearing steel sabots. 


: The school books under their 


arms were probably more tor- 
tuous than chains. They would 
not have paid any attention to 
me, except that a be of a Miss, 
all wide-eyed and eager, prac- 
voor sighed, “Look!” So they 
looked. And continued looking. 
When their corner got filled, 
the others coming along natu- 
4 took to the opposite corner; 
ack seats in this’ show. In 
a time the house was full. 

I have to admit that it wasn’t 
me they were watching. It was 
the go-cart, propelled in a 
straight line from center to curb 

ck again, with its snout 
flush with the ground, leaving 
behind it a neat, true-to-size, 
trail of yellow. No lion-tamer 
sticking his head into the jaws 
of death ever had such awe- 
struck spectators. Mouths open, 
tense, those kids helped that go- 
cart make its rounds. 

I told the wife about it over 
some expensive lamb chops that 
night. She looked at me funny- 
like. I guess it was odd, me a 
grown, married man getting sen- 
timental about wide-eyed, won- 
dering kids. The wife never did 
like kids. But, long after we 
went to bed, I lay awake, trying 
to make senise out of the whole 
\swougr of marriage, trying to 

clear, beautiful, 

sou piadr eid out of my om and 
‘inally, wondering—may we 
ry. he the wrong thing. + 
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something for which we are not re- 
sponsible? In the natural order the 
unity of different races into one so 
ciety is contrary to the inclinations of 
fallen humanity. But we Catholics are 
in a supernatural society. The Church 


teaches us to struggle against the 
impulse of racial pride. She gives us a 
practical example by embracing every 
race into her told and throwing her 
hierarchy open without restriction of 
race or color. 

What of the future possibility of 
the election of a colored Pope? t 





Make Yours a Catholic Christmas 
(From page 5) for another vear to 
come. Without His blessing vour 
“Merry Christmas.” or mine, o 


any 
body else’s will be an empty. meaning 
less, motion of the lips. 

If vou would make vour Cliristmas 
t Catholic one. here are a few sugges 
tions that may go a long wav toward 
helping you make this Christmas the 
merriest one ever 

Do not leave “Christ” out of Christ 
mas making it “Xmas”, for this is the 
sign that vou are lazy minded and 
spiritually listless. To most minds “X 
stands not for Christ. but for the alge 
braie unknown. 

Do not value your gifts by their 
cost, for verily many shall signify love 
that is more blessed and beautiful 
than silver and gold. 

Give vourself with vour gifts. Your 
love, your personality, and your ser 
vice shall increase the value of vour 
gift a hundred fold, and he who re 
ceives it shall treasure it forever. 

Do not let Santa Claus take the 
place of Christ. In many homes Santa 
Claus supersedes the Christ Child, 
and Christmas becomes a fairy tale 
rather than a sublime reality in the 
spiritual realm. 

Do not neglect the church. Its 
Christmas services are planned to help 
the entire family reap the highest 
spiritual benefits. 

Do not neglect the needy. Let your 
bountiful blessings be shared with the 
many who will go hungry and shiver 
with cold unless vou are generous in 
their time of want. 

Be as a little child. Christmas is the 
day of the Christ Child: not until you 
hecome in spirit even as a little child 
are you ready to enter into the King- 
dom of Heaven. 

Prepare your soul for Christmas. 
For verily most of us spend much 
time and money getting gifts ready. 
but few seconds in preparing our 
souls. The secret of making your 
Christmas a Catholic Christmas lies in 
making it a holv one. t 














Fain, bm a good Catholic; better 
than a lot of others. I go to daily 
Mass, receive often and Lord knows, 
I'm always praying. That’s why I 
think St. Anthony should grant me 
this one favor I need.” 

Well, possibly St. Anthony will 
quite probably he won't. Because a 
smug satisfaction with our own merits 
will sabotage our prayers quite effec 
tively and we shall obtain little until 
we first come to a better understand 
ing. Before we approach Almighty 
God, either directly or through His 
Mother or His Saints, we must real 
ize that we are poor creatures who 
deserve nothing, who are not even 
“worthy to pronounce His Name,” as 
St. Francis expressed it, and who 
have no claim upon Him except such 
as He in His Mercy and love gives 
to us. 

If you don't really see this, then 
it would be a good idea to ask St. 
Anthony to cancel that leok-up on 
your lost key, or ferget about your 
infected foot, and first obtain for you 
the grace to realize what it is to be 
a creature and what the greatness 
of God is. 

Oh, how immensely and how richly 
God loves you! But you cannot ap- 
preciate that love rightly unless you 
first realize how little worthy of any 
love you are. Then you can safely 
go to Him in that humility of child- 
hood so wonderfully taught by St. 
Therese of Liseux, asking what you 
need, and confident of being heard, 
not because you merit or deserve it, 
but solely because God is your Fa- 
ther and has promised to receive you. 

God is our hope, because God is 
good—not because we are good. How 
well St. Anthony understood this, how 
clearly all the Saints grasped it. “Ex- 
cept you become as a little child, 
you shall not enter in!” May Saint 
Anthony help us all to learn this most 
fundamental lesson of our Christian 


faith. 


Ix 1225, St. Anthony preached a 
course of sermons at Bourges, a ca- 
thedral town in France. In the au- 
dience was a Jew, Guillard by name, 
a bitter enemy of Christianity and a 
ring leader among those who harassed 
the church in those parts. The sermon 
of the Saint impressed him, and not 
long after, he engaged Anthony in a 
somewhat lengthy discussion about 
the presence of Christ in the Holy 
Eucharist. At the close of the dis- 


cussion, Guillard said, “Brother An- 
thony, if you can confirm by some 
tangible sign the reasoning you ad- 
vance, I will believe. Agreed? 

The Saint consented. Whereupon, 
the Jew proposed to starve his mule 
for three days and at the end of that 
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time, to lead it to the public square 
and there offer him a measure of oats. 
If the mule would refuse the food 
thus offered, and instead prostrate 
before the Host, then would he be- 
lieve. Anthony accepted that chal 
lenge, and prepared for the trial with 
prayer and fasting. 

On the appointed day, surrounded 
by Jews and heretics, Guillard enter- 
ed the square leading the mule, while 
in solemn procession the Saint ap 
proached bearing the Monstrance. 

In the middle of the crowded 
square, Anthony stopped and calmly 
addressed the mule. “In the name of 
the living God whom I bear in my 
hands, I command you, oh creature, 
to come at once and bow before your 
God. that men may know and under 
stand that all creation is subject to 
the Lamb who is sacrificed upon ou 
altars.” 

Without heeding the now 
placed enticingly before it, the mule 
went obediently to the Saint and 
bent low upon its knees in an attitude 
of adoration. At this sign the awed 
silence was rent with the outcry of 
the people. 

Faithful to his word, Guillard ask- 
ed for instruction and in due course 
together with his family was bap- 
tized. He erected a church in honor 
of St. Peter which was consecrated 
in 1231 by Archbishop Simon de 
Scully, himself converted from a 
worldly life by the Saint. 

So many conversions were touched 
off by these events that a new title 
was bestowed upon the Saint, that 
of “Hammer of Heretics” a rather 
forbidding phrase, until we reflect 
that it was not by violence that our 
Saint triumphed, but by gentleness, 
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humility, and love. His zeal was the 
hammer that irresistably overcame 
obstinacy of the Jew and the pride 
of the heretic, and delivered both to 
the sweet captivity of Christ. t 


From Newton Centre, Mass.—“I want 
to tell you how St. Anthony helped 
while we were on vacation last sum- 
mer. A member of our party went 
into the water not realizing he left 
his glasses on. After ducking and 
swimming around awhile, he came 
out minus his glasses. Needless to sa\ 
we were all upset as the man in 
volved could not drive the car with 
out glasses. We all went into the 
water looking for the glasses. 

After awhile, I came out and sat 
few minutes praying to St. 
Anthony which to the others seemed 
hopeless. Again I went into the water 
and after looking around saw the 
glasses. And then a big wave came 
up and I was afraid it would take 
the glasses out to sea. I looked again 
and called to the others, picking up 
the glasses without even a scratch. 
We were all overjoyed, and grateful. 
We shall always remember St. An 
thorny.” t 


for a 


In our exasperation at the campaigns 
of the impious against the Faith, we 
are prone to forget St. Anthony’s 
conquering charity for the misguided, 
the mistaken, and even the malicious. 
We must attack every form of heresy 
and immorality but we must do so in 
a spirit of universal charity, of sim- 
plicty, and of directness, so that those 
who now disagree with us may come 
to love and to trust us as a prelude 
to their loving and trusting the Faith 
which we preach.” 


—Archbishop Cushing. 


Ox November 24th 
the Silver Jubilee of the Catholic Near 
East Welfare Association was cele 
brated with Pontifical Vespers at St 
Patrick’s Cathedral in New York City. 
His Eminence Cardinal Spellman pre 
sided and His Excellency Bishop 
Bryan J. McEntegart was the offi 
ciant. Rt. Rev. James B. O'Reilly, 
pastor of St. Malachy’s Church in 
New York, preached the sermon. 

Because of Fr. Paul’s connection 
with the founding of the Catholic 
Near East Welfare Association, a 
large group of our friars accompanied 
Very Reverend Superior General to 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral for the cele- 
bration. In his address of welcome 
Rt. Rev. Monsignor Thomas J. Mc- 
Mahon, the present National Secre- 
tary of the Association, paid a very 
graceful tribute to our Founder, Fr. 
Paul, and in Silver Threads, the com- 
memorative booklet, issued for the 
occasion, mention of Fr. Paul’s work in 
the early days of the Catholic Near 
East Association is made several times. 

Since we are quite sure that they 
will be of great interest, especially to 
those of our Lamp readers who were 
with us 25 years ago, we take the 
liberty of quoting extensively from 
Silver Threads. 

“The first Near East relief organi- 
zation in America was now on its way. 
With its headquarters first at 247 
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Park Avenue and then at its present 
address, 480 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, Monsignor Barry Doyle as its 
first President, began to crystallize 
all the interest he had aroused 


(@raumoor Annals 


throughout the country. That giant 
in the cause of reunion, Father Paul 
James Francis Wattson, founder of 
the Society of the Atonement, be- 
first Vice President, and he 
brought to the fund raising efforts of 
Monsignor Barry Doyle that other aim 
of working for the reunion with the 
See of Peter of the millions of dis- 
sidents in the Near and Middle East.” 
(pg. 6) 

“One of the founders(of the Cath- 
olic Near East Welfare Association, ) 
Fr. Paul James Francis, remained as 
Vice President, and he wrote a very 
prophetic note as to the future of the 
Near East Missions in an autumn, 
1926 issue of THe Lamp; “Pope Pius 
XI has stated that he wishes his pon 
tificate to be known for his efforts at 
the beginning of the restoration to 
true unity of all peoples who are out- 
side the True Fold. This Association 
will furnish, we believe, if it be 
properly supported, an answer to his 
prayer and to that of 
Lord.’” (pg. 15) 

“A special word is due here to the 
blessed memory of the very great 
and holy Father Paul James Francis, 
apostolic model, first Vice President 
of the Association, and founder of the 
community of the Graymoor Friars of 
the Atonement. The Church Unity 
Octave, or as it is now called, the 
Chair of Unity Octave, for the one- 
ness of all in Christ, founded by Fr. 


came 


his Divine 


Paul more than 40 years ago, has 
brought countless faithful into the 
Church, and in Near East Mission 


lands it is celebrated with a special 
fervor, not only out of respect for the 
most meritorious intention of the 
Octave, but also out of personal re 
gard for the American apostle of re 
union, Father Paul. The greatest re- 
union movement of our day, that of 
the Malankarese Christians of the 
Antiochene rite on the Southwest 
coast of India, under Archbishops Mar 
Ivanios, Theophilos, and Severios, is 
directly due to the faithful following 
of this divinely inspired Octave of 
prayer. At the command of their 
Eminences Cardinal Sincero and Tis- 
serant, and with the very intelligent 
direction of their Eminences Cardin- 
al Hayes and Spellman, the Catholic 
Near East Welfare Association has 
taken a very special place among 
those who prosper these most power- 
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ful eight days of prayer for the unity 
of all.” (pp. 22,23) t 


Tuovcu the Chair of 
does not open until 
18 nevertheless a consider 
able amount of preparatory work has 
to be done beforehand to insure its 
success. In connection with this prep- 
aratory work Fr. Edward Hanahoe, 
S.A., the Director of the Octave spoke 
at the general session of the Congress 
of the Confratemity of Christian Doc 
trine held recently in Albany. Fr. 
Edward’s topic was the Apostolate of 
Good Will to Non-Catholics. Taking 
as an example the Centurion Cornel 
ius who was converted by St. Peter, 
he pointed out that there are fow 
basic elements to a conversion; the 
prospect himself, the human agent. 
divinely revealed truth, and divine 
grace. He went on to say that all 
four of these elements are covered 
by the observance of the Chair of 
Unity Octave and will be promoted 
by its wider observance. The Octave 
begins with prayer that brings grace 
to souls; it provides an occasion for 
the convert to learn about the Cath 
olie Church; and it equips the laity 
with information suitable for con 
vert making. Tt 


Unity Octave 
January 


Just a short time ago 
Ir. David Gannon, S.A., was elected 
to honorary membership in the Mark 
Twain Society. This membership, not 
open to the general public, is con 
ferred on those who have made an 
outstanding contribution to art or 
literature. Fr. David was elected on 
the basis of his book, Father Paul of 
Graymoor, which we are happy to 
state is now in its third edition. t 








Fr. Terence Cum- 
mings, S.A., who is in charge of the 
Ave Maria Hour has just announced 
that the Armed Forces Radio Ser- 
vices have requested the Ave Maria 
Hour for broadcast over their vast 
network. The Armed Forces Radio 
Services endeavors to supply enter 
taining and educational programs for 
the soldiers, sailors, and marines sta- 
tioned here in the United States and 
in the military posts abroad. Radio 
outlets in all of the areas are at their 
disposal and it is up to them to make 
a proper choice of programs. We are 
very pleased that the Ave Maria How 
has been selected. We feel that a 
wise choice has been made because 
in addition to its educational value 
the Ave Maria Hour has brought 
much comfort and courage to count 


less people. T 


Suortty before the 
beginning of the present school year 
two of our clerics at the Atonement 
Seminary in Washington, D.C. ad- 
vanced another step toward the Holy 
Priesthood. On September 29th, Fra. 
Didacus Colton, S.A. of Portland, 
Maine received the four minor orders 
at the Shrine of the Immaculate Con- 
ception on the campus of Catholic 
University. On October 2nd, Fra. 
Owen Murphy, S.A. of Brooklyn, New 
York received the second of the ma- 
jor orders, deaconate. Both clerics 
will be ordained to the Priesthood 
this June at Graymoor. We ask all 
the friends of Graymoor to remember 
them in their prayers. t 


Tue return to Wash- 
D.C. this October by our 
major seminarians brought them face 
to face with the very pleasant result 
of an intensified building program 
that has been the center of interest 
for the past two and one half years. 
A beautiful four lane highway with a 
sidewalk replaces the former narrow 
macadamized Harewood Road. The 
majority of the building projects sur- 
rounding our seminary, such as the 
Archbishop John Carroll High School 
for boys, the Ukrainian Seminary of 
St. Josaphat and the Pleasant Hills 
Home section have all seen comple- 
tion over the span of the 
months. 
Moreover, the 


ington, 


summer 


progress made on 
our own seminary building added not 
a little to the gratification of the sem- 
inarians on their return to the nation’s 
capitol. At present the windows have 
been set, the walls plastered and the 
Chapel decorated. The grounds 
immediately surrounding the semin- 
ary have been beautifully landscaped 
resulting in a very attractive approach 
to all sides of the building. With the 


help of God and the prayers of all 
Graymoor’s friends our new seminary 
should be ready for occupancy by the 
beginning of next semester. Tt 


Tuen mixed 


feeling of joy and sadness when, dur- 
ing the closing weeks of September, 


was a 


the clerics discovered that two of 
their number would be sent to the 
Eternal City of Rome to continue 


their studies for the priesthood. This 
honor was bestowed upon Fra. Ed 
mund Delaney, S.A. of Waterbury, 
Conn. and Fra. Geoffrey Wood, S.A. 
of Philadelphia, Penn. Both of these 
friars are known to the 
Tue Lamp because of their recent 
contributions. Although we clerics at 
Washington are most proud of the 
distinction granted to two of our con 
freres, we, 


readers of 


nevertheless, miss them 


much. t 


Cunisrmas prepara 
tions at the Vineyard are very much 
in evidence. Cleaning and decorating, 
two essentials in the material phase 
of preparation, have already pro- 
vided a certain degree of holiday 
atmosphere. Some of the clerics are 
devoting their efforts to the proper 
arrangement of the crib and to the 
familiar figures of the Holy Family 
who occupy so prominent a place in 
the hearts of our faithful people. 
is likewise much activity in 
the music department. Between the 
familiar chant of the first Mass of 
Christmas and the beautiful melodies 
of age old choral selections our cler- 
ics anticipate a fitting musical tribute 
to the Prince of Peace. 5 


very 


There 


Exsewuere on_ this 
page, you will see a picture of the 
three cub reporters of St. John’s Col- 
lege in Montour Falls, N.Y. at work: 
here is their December report: 


The goblin season of Halloween 


was offset somewhat by the arrival 
on our stage gym of a ghastly idol 
from India; the idol (looking for its 


one eye and played by James Sen 


nett) wreaks its revenge on the 
thieves, John Sullivan, Robert Hawes 
Robert Morris, and David Marasciul 


lo, with the help of native priests, 
Robert Donald Volpe, and 
David Doerner. The play, adapted 
from A NIGHT AT AN INN by the 


famed Lord Dunsany, was carefully 


Testa, 


and studiously enacted out by these 
college men who gave to the melo 
drama the utmost of their acting 


capabilities. Tt 


T ux oratorical arts are 
with a will and a 
time by the high school 
who October 14 
religious topics. John 
Schmidt on “Our Lady of Fatima,” 
Joseph Ceriale on “The World for 
Christ,” Robert Farrell on “A True 
and Lasting Peace,” James Roche on 
“Lapsed Catholics,” Bernard Koelzer 
on “Conversion of the South,” 
Matthew Velucci on “Conversion of 
Russia” were all and 
vincing in the presentation of their 
ideas. They are the products of Fi 
Alan’s teaching and experience. t 


Whur the great oaks 
Montour Falls 
and the frost 
scending on the pumpkin, football 
held the athletic sportlight at St. 
John’s. The two best teams emerging 


pursue d 
this 


students 


being 
vigor 
held, on 
a forum on 


and 


sincere con- 


around were losing 


their leaves was de 


from the Junior division were the 
“Cats,” captained by Ber- 
nie Koelzer and the Term D, “Dino- 
Jim Roche. The Serr 
witnessed several close 
contests between the three leading 
squads—the “Mashers,” the “Maulers” 
and the “Marauders.” First stop en- 
route from the field was often the 
medicine cabinet. 7 


Team C, 


saurs,” led by 
ior division 
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Jean was licked. Finished. Done. 

The corners of her mother’s mouth twitched ever so slightly as she watched 
her come up the street—life at 23 could be so devastating! Then the smile 
faded aborning, and worried little wrinkles showed between her eyebrows. 
This had been going on too long for amusement. She stood up, tossed down 
the pruning shears onto a pile of evergreens at her feet and waved. 

“Hi,” the girl responded as she turned in from the sidewalk. Then as if to 
make conversation, “Got your Christmas decorations ready to put up?” 

The woman nodded at the greens eagerly. “Yes. Everything’s going to look 
wonderful. But come, Jeannie, I want to show you something.” 

The girl followed her. “I got a job,” she stated without enthusiasm. 

“Good. What doing?” The mother’s voice was studiously casual. 

“Oh, it’s not so good—just working in the 5 & 10 until Christmas.” 

They walked to the back of the garden in silence, and then the mother 
bent over a sheltered nook between two great evergreens. The area had 
been partially blown free of snow, and through the light covering of white 
protruded a cluster of unfolding silvery green leaves. The girl looked puzzled. 
“What is it, Mother?” she asked. 


“My Christmas rose-it's goit 
sentimental awe in her tone. 
snow for Our Lord’s birth!” 

The girl nodded. “Yes,” she 
the house, she waited for her 
“Want me to help you in wit 

“Thanks. Yes, I do want it i 
where it won’t get snowed un 

Together—though strangely 
porch. “I want everytlfing lo 
watching the girl. “Especially 

“Mother!” The cry was like 
wastes. “Mother—you haven't 

“Why, certainly. We've bee 

“But, Mother, I called that 
was all over. I will not marry 
don’t plan on it.” There was 

“Jeannie, I wrote to Ba 
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as _rose-it's going to blossom!” There was the faintest trace of 
in her tone. “Just think, Jeannie—blossoming through the 
ord’s birth!” 
ded. “Yes,” she said, “I know.” As she turned back toward 
waited for her mother to catch up to her, then dutifully asked, 
elp you in with your greenery?” 
I do want it in out of the weather. Let’s pile it on the porch 
get snowed under if it storms.” 
ugh strangely apart—they carried the fragrant boughs to the 
everyting lovely this year,” the woman continued, covertly 
rl. “Especially with Barney coming.” 
e cry was like that of a trapped animal, ringing across snowy 
—you haven’t asked Barney!” 
ly. We've been planning on it all along.” 
, I called that off when I left New York—when I told him it 
vill not marry him until I’ve made a success on the stage! So 
.” There was a finality in her voice that worried her mother. 
wrote to Bamey—he (Continued on Page 18) 











$4.00) 
| THE CATHOLIC BOOK OF MARRIAGE by Philip Kelley, C.S.C. 
An ideal gift for bride or groom. (Farrar, Strauss & Young, $3.00 
THIS IS WAR by David Douglas Duncan 
A photo-saga of the Korean fighting. (Harper, $4.95 


THE FOUNDLING by Cardinal Spellman 
ROMMEL: THE DESERT FOX by Desmond Young 


A superb biography of a general who fought hard and clean. 


(Harper, $3.50) 


(Sheed & Ward, $3.50) 


day, $2.75) 


(Bruce, $4.00) 





Gift Books for Special People 


FATHER PAUL OF GRAYMOOR by David Gannon, S.A. 
The intimate picture of the Founder of Graymoor. (Macmillan 


THE CAST OF THERESE NEUMANN by Hilda Graef 
A book which has called into question the genuineness of the 
mystic of Konnersreuth. (Newman, $2.50 

BEYOND EAST AND WEST by John Wu. 


The remarkable conversion story of an outstanding Chinese. 


THE EAR OF GOD by Fr. Pevton 
The account of dynamic Fr. Peyton’s Prayer Crusade. (Double- 


THESE LIVED THEIR FAITH by Thomas Neill 


Thirteen thought-provoking sketches of your fellow Catholics. 








wrote me first. And I told him we 
were still expecting him.” 

“Oh, you make me mad! You 
know that’s all over! Well, I'll write 
and call if off.” 

They fell in step going into the 
kitchen. The mother pulled off her 
heavy gardening gloves and warmed 
her hands over the radiator. “Do any- 
thing interesting—besides getting the 
job?” 

“No.” Again despondency was in 
the girl's entire bearing. “What is 
there to do? Everybody else is getting 
ready for Christmas and all settled 
down-—like Esty. She’s having a swell 
time teaching. It’s the same with all 
the kids in my class—all doing what 
they want to.” 

It did seem that way. Even Jean’s 
parents had to silently admit it. Dur- 
ing the evening Esther dropped in, 
and after raving over her job, bub- 
bled over about the old friends who 
were started on careers and were 
coming home for Christmas, one by 
one, as the holidays neared. It was 
almost like old times with the girls 
chattering and knitting together, but 
in the background, silently, like the 
garden brook iced over and covered 
with snow, ran the undermining flow 
of defeat. Then all at once Esther 
burst out, “You know, I came over to 
ask you to help me, Jean. I’m stuck!” 


“What's the matter?” Jean’s interest 
was prompt. 

“You know the art and handcraft 
exhibit they put on every year just 
before school closes for Christmas? 
Well, they had pity on me cause I 
was the only new teacher this vear, 
and didn’t harness me for a job. Now 
they have the brilliant idea that we 
should have a play or pageant o1 
some darned thing—-AND I'VE GOT 
THE JOB OF PUTTING IT ON!!” 

“So?” Jean was bored. 

“So I've no idea in the world of 
what to do,” Esther wailed. “Jean, 
you've got to help me. I told ’em 
vou would.” 

“Told who?” 

“At the faculty meeting—and they 
said fine.” She read the disgust in 
Jean’s face and rushed on. “You can’t 
let me down. They all know you've 
been in New York in the theatre. 
You've got to do it. Honest, I never 
thought you wouldn't want to. You 
always used—” 

“I have left the theatre.” Jean’s 
voice was like ice. “Or, rather, the 
theatre won't have me. I’m not on 
vacation, Esty. I'm through. I’ve tried 
every phase of it for two years—and 
it won't go. I'm through.” 

“I don’t believe it!” Esther was on 
her feet. pacing the room. Then, 
“Listen, Jean,” she said as if inspired. 
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“You know Claude German, the man 
who publishes and produces plays, is 
a cousin to the Ellises—and he’s always 
up for Christmas. Jean! This may be 
your chance. He may discover you!” 
She was really excited. “Oh, do say 
you'll think up something! I’ve read 
everything in German’s collections 
and the school library, and there just 
isn’t a play that will do!” 

Jean sighed. “What sort of thing 
do you need?” she asked listlessly 
“Something that all ages can partic 
ipate in—without much dialogue. Af 
ter all, we've got less than two weeks 
to go. More like a pageant. But you 

will do it?” 

“Tl try,” Jean sighed. “But don't 
expect much. 

After Esther left with many thanks 
Jean turned from the door. “Well, | 
suppose I’ve got to do it—for Esty, 
she said, annoyed. 

“It’s Christmas,” her father com 
mented, looking at her over the top 
of his paper. “Why not do it for the 
Christ Child?” 

Jean was quiet for the rest of the 
evening, and when she went to her 
room she did not go to bed. Instead, 
she sat at the window, looking out on 
the moon-drenched snowscape be- 
hind the house. Her father’s words 
echoed in her mind, and with the 
beauty of the silvered night, they 
seemed to overlay her troubles, just 
for the moment. She strained to see 
the lighter spot under the evergreens. 
where the Christmas rose broke its 
way through the snow. She thought 
of Esty and the pageant, and the 
legend of the Christmas rose. 

Slowly she evolved a pageant of 
classic simplicity based on the beauti 
ful, old tale of that night in Bethle 
hem, when a little shepherdess went 
empty-handed to the stable. While 
her brothers offered lambs to the 
Christ Child, she, Myra wept outside 
because she had nothing to give. 
Then all at once. an angel under 
stood her difficulty and about the 
child sprang up blossoms of waxy 
white loveliness, and Madelon picked 
a great armful and eagerly laid them at 
the feet of the Babe. 

As the story unfolded in her mind. 
so it worked out on stage as, each 
evening after work and a quick din 
ner, Jean hurried to the school for 
play practice. The first scene showed 
was on the barren hillside with shep 
herds dozing by a watchfire, the little 
girl asleep beside her brother who 
tended the sheep. The set was easy 

a few untrimmed Christmas trees 
and an artificial boulder, a shaded 
red bulb, and blue backdrop. As the 
shepherds idled with their crooks, the 
backdrop parted (Cont. on page 20) 














by L. J. HUBER 


Tent little 


xeople never needed to worry about 
I 


was the day when we 
anything but our own minor matters 
We could always push the national 
and international onto the 
shoulders of were repre 
senting us at the conventions of com 


attairs 
those who 


merce or the palaces of possible 
peace 

Those davs are gone and we must 
he alive and awake to the present 
Russia. The atomic bomb and its hy 


dregen cousin. Iran. 
era that calls for furrowed brows as 
the headlines scream the story on the 
front pages. 

It isn't always the first sheet that 
tells the story. Hidden among the ads 
whether accidentally o1 


We are in an 


intentionally 
real things to be 
rhe tale that the United 
have discarded the thought 
of giving God even a lowly seat in its 
chambers, might offend 
members. Or the story 
that a president goes fishing on Sun 
day instead of going to church and 
isking for His divine guidance. 

Our wondering continues and our 
queries grow taller but not more 
stately. How long is a just God going 
to watch this generation of men un 
ravel the strings of His universe? How 
long before he sends his wrath to open 
the eyes of men and reroute thei 
thinking? Then the most important 
query of all: What little 
people do about it? 

We can write to our congressman. 
Or pen a line to Comrade Stalin. We 
can hold protest meetings and we can 
write it in the sky that we are opposed 
to the mental maneuvers of those 
we have chosen to be our leaders. 
We can denounce those leaders who 
have chosen themselves. All in vain. 
We are down to the last alternative 
the one we should have chosen as 
the first-we must pray and offer our 
good works. After that we must pray 
again and again and again in the 
hope that our small pleas might fill 
the leaks in the dyke that is being 
shattered by statesmen whose every 
error is a major matter. 

Our wondering leads us to feel 
that it must be the works of these 
little people that is appeasing the just 
ire of a good God. What are they 
doing? Nothing more than just prac 
ticing their religion as it should be 
done, practicing it as He taught it. 


e some of the 


‘ 
4 onsidered. 
Nations 


because it 
some ot its 


can we 


Who are they? You. And you. And 
people like Jane. 
She works in a downtown office 


near the center of the city. There 
was a time when the girls spent their 
lunch period together and the noon 
hour was a period of rest and relaxa- 


We must face the fact 


that we are living in an era 


when our only salvation 


rests on prayer and good works 


WE WHO 
WONDER 


tion, of giggling and laughing. When 


the talk was of boy friends and 
good times. 
Jane began wondering. So she 


hadn't been with the girls for a few 
days. At first they noticed it but ig- 
nored it. Then the length of the 
absence began to show. 
“Wheie’s Jane keeping 
One of her friends asked. 
No one answered the question. It 
wasn't that they didn’t want to an- 
swer it, it was only that some of them 
didn’t know the answer. The ques 
tioner took another sip of her hot 
and repeated the 
This time she got her answer. 
“You'd never guess.” was the in 
direct 


herself?” 


chocolate query. 


response. 
“I don’t suppose that I would 
“She's at church.” 
“At church? During hour?” 
“That's right. Something about say- 
ing the rosary for peace.” 


noon 


This was too much for several of 
those who were most curious. One of 
them was the original questioner. 
With such a vague answer she was 
hardly the type who would be happy 
about it. She blandly repeated it to 
Jane. 

“Yes, 1 was just saying the rosary.” 

“But why?” 

“For peace. There’s no other weap- 
on kke it.” 

There is no record of how deeply 


Jane went into the discussion. It was 
not her intention to be a missionary 
but her explanation must have been 
sound and sincere. Within a week 
two of the girls, one of them with 
two brothers in Korea, were going to 
the noonday retreat with her. Just 
two more people putting their fingers 
in the dyke to keep the flood from 
overrunning the world. 

They are still doing it. Now there is 
another aspect added to the tale. A 
fourth girl, not of Jane’s faith, began 
going there with them. In the begin- 
ning it was just to drink in the peace 
and quiet of the cathedral. Then she 
wanted to do more than that but the 
rosary is not a part of her religion. 
She approached Jane with the an- 
nouncement that she wanted to take 
a more active part in the proceedings 
toward making this a better world 

“Say the prayer for peace,” Jane 
advised. 

“Never 
admitted. 

“T have it right here.” 

Jane handed her a copy of the 
praver. The girl read it. She liked it 
so much that she said it over and 
over while the others prayed the 
rosary. In a few days she knew it 
without reading it. This meant that 
she could have discarded her copy. 

“I have an idea about that prayer,” 
she told Jane. (Cont. on page 28) 


heard of it,” her friend 
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Penny Wise Headliners 


STILTS 


The Ideal Gift 


OO or Any Youngster 
Every bey and girl will 
want to try their walking 
skill on these sturdy, hand- 
some STILTS! Muscles de- 
velop and grow strong 
while youngsters enjoy 
themselves. Worlds of fun 
and healthful exercise at 
the same time! 
© Built of rugged clear- 

grained hardwood, 6 ft. 

lon 

@ Adjustable footstep can 
be raised or lowered. 

@ Non-slip rubber tips. 

@ Strong enough to sup- 
port 250 Ibs. 


ONLY $4.95 
POSTPAID 

| Add 50c west of Miss. River 

- Order NOW for the children (6 to 
16) on your Gift List. Satisfaction 
gveranteed. No C.O.D.’'s, please. 
Send check or money order to: 

BEACON SPECIALTY CO. 


It Beacon St. Dept. 192 Boston 8, Mass. 








GIVE 
THIS 


BIG 
DOLL 
42" 
TALL 


Thrill some lucky girl with this unusual LIFE 
SIZE COMPANION DOLL. So BIG and real- 
istic looking that a child can use her own 
clothes to dress her! She has pretty yellow 
yarn hair with ribboned pigtails, lovely per- 
cale print dress, gay organdy apron, panties, 
and red felt shoes that tie. Every girl (young 
or old) will love this Beautiful Doll! Makes 
wonderful gift! No C.O.D.'s, please. 


Only $1 2.95 Postpaid 


(Add 50c west of Miss. River) 
BEACON SPECIALTY CO. 


Il Beacon St. Dept. 194 8, Mass. 





Boston 













3 


ppd. 





FREE? child's first name on the original 
Bias TV DIRECTOR FOLDAWAY CHAIR 


ONLY A 


$ 95 Saves wear on mother’s good furniture 
35 ¢ For children 2 to 10—tested to 
hold 150 Ibs. 
ppd. * For Television viewing, homework 
without rumpus room, beach, etc. 
“CHOWTRAY” * Top quality . . « Colorfully dec- 
orated in western style. 
ONLY ¢ Extra feature . . . Strong, swivel, 


$4.95 


with 
“CHOWTRAY” 
send check or 
money 
order TODAY to 


gift every youngster will love! 


“CHOWTRAY” (pat. Pend.) attaeh- 
es to either chair arm for right or 
breakable fitted drinking glass, for 
left handed use, complete with noa- 
eating, writing, drawing, etc. 
Available only by mail! Shipment upon 
receipt of order and child’s name 


KRIMSTOCK BROS. ‘Dep: Fe ui” 


Dept. FC 11 
Phila. 7, Pa. 








» 
0. 
MOISTURE-PROOF 


SHAKERS 


Keep salt dry 
all weather... 
tour inches tall, 


chrome top. spar- 
kling crystal glass, 
hand-cut satin fin- 
sh base. Will grace 
the most fastidious 
of tables. Guaran- 
tee .° Rg "pi uir plus 


ic postade. 
\IRKO MFG. CO., Dept. LP. 


Clermont, Fla. 





Cookbook 


FOR FRIDAYS AND LENT 
by Irma Rhode 
Here's the way to solve your cook- 
ing problems. It gives recipes for 
a large number of fish and shellfish, 


egg, vegetable, cheese and pasta 
dishes. Also salads and aspics for 


those hot-weather blues, 
$3.00 Postpaid 


The Shadow Box 
1378 E. 8 St. Bklyn. 30, N.Y. 











Write directly to firm for merchandise. 
except personalized items 
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agree to refund full 


THINT ALE NMIAY. BE 


No C.O. 


D.’s_ please; 
price 


send check or money order. 
of merchandise 


Stores 
returned within ten days 


ONe 





A Rose for the Christ Child 
(From page 18) to reveal the 
white with tinsel halos 
Glory to God in the highest.’ 


SC hool 
choir, all in 


Singing 


The bleachers on which they stood 
were hidden. and with dim lighting 
they appeared to be in the sky. The 
only dialogue. as Jean devised it, was 


between an 
herd and the 
wondrous 


old and bearded shep 
tallest angel—about the 
event that had come to 
the closed with the 
shepherds starting for Bethlehem, lit 
tle Myra tagging along. 

It was not until the afternoon that 
school closed that the final scene was 
produced to Jean's satisfaction. She 
went home fearing there might be a 
slip that night, yet radiant at the per 
the afternoon. She had 
dismissed the shepherds, angels and 


pass and scene 


formance of 


Holy Family with a warning to come 
early to be made up. She reflected 
the childish devotion and enthusiasm 


to which she could not help but re 
“Jean, a wonder,” Es 
ther said as they walked home. “Those 
kids love you—and what you've done 
with them little theatrical 
gauze—" 
“Oh, it’s 
sparkled. “I 
the 
home, 


spond, you re 


and a 


been fun!” Jean’s eyes 
Mother'll have 
all decorated when I get 
and Christmas really will begin 
tonight. Well, we'll see what my an 
gels do when the time comes!” 

With a laugh and wave of the 
hand they parted until evening. Jean 
flew into the house, hungry, pre- 
pared for the festive decorations. But 
she stopped suddenly, all the joy and 
light drained from her face. “Barney! 
What are you doing here?” 

“Did you forget I was coming?” The 
tall young man tried to put his arms 
around her, but she stepped back 
turned away. 
her. 

“I wrote 

“But, 


suppose 
he vise 


and 
misery flooding through 


you not to.” 

Jean, don’t be ridiculous! 
Your folks said to come—so I came. 
After all,” he added as an _ after 
thought, “you do love me, and we're 
going to marry this spring.” 

Jean tessed her coat on the daven 
port. “Barney, get this straight,” she 
said. “I'm never going to marry you. 
I did my best, and I’m licked. I can’t 
go to you—or any man—as a failure. 
And I just don’t have the stuff.” 

“Have we got te go through all 
this again?” His dark brows met in a 
frown over hurt, brown eyes. 


“No—if you'd have stayed away, 
we wouldn't.” 
“But, Jeannie, I'm here and I love 


You wouldn't have worked, any- 
after we were married. So what 
does it make if—” 

(Cont. on 


you. 
way, 
difference 
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FATIMA 


AND 

MOSCOW 
x October 14, 1951, the secular 
newspapers of the United States 


reported that His Holiness 
Pius XII, was privileged to witness a 
re-enactment of the 
Our Lady at Fatima. L’Osservator 
the semi-official Vatican 
newspaper, printed a release quoting 
Federico Cardinal Tedeschini, a Papal 
Legate, to the effect that His Holi 
saw the apparition 
clock in the afternoons of October 
30, 31 and November 1, 1950, while 
walking in the Vatican gardens. The 
secular press picked up the story and 
under a United dateline th 
New York Times ran a story with this 
“Reports Pius XII saw Vi 
gin Mary.” This event, first reported 
n L Osservatore 


Pope 
appearance of 


Romano, 


ness about four 


Press 
readline 


Romano, recalls and 
plac es increased emphasis on one of 
the strangest events ot modern times 
1916 to 1920 in the hill 
country of Portugal three children, the 
iIdest ten, the youngest seven, re 
ported that they had seen a Lady 
made wholly of light, who stood on ; 
small tree, spoke to them, and van 
shed. This apocalyptic event is known 
throughout the Catholic world as the 
ippearance of the Queen of Heaven 
on earth under the title of Our Lady 


From 


of Fatima. The story has much to 
teach us. 
The appearance of Our Lady at 


Fatima, for instance, coincides with 
the time when Nikoli Lenin and Leon 
Trotsky were busily with 
their insidious plans for the overthrow 
of the Russian Czar and the formula 
tion of a Communist regime which was 
destined to ravage one-sixth of the sur- 
face of the globe. Russia and Fatima, 
then, when studied as parallels in his- 
tory, are obviously related and that re 
lationship should be of vital concern to 
every Catholic in America. 

The late Dr. William Thomas 
Walsh first impressed this upon me. 
In his book, Our Lady of Fatima, Dr. 
Walsh wrote: “I from 
Portugal convinced that nothing is so 
important as making known what the 
Mother of God asked in those appari- 


engaged 


came home 


tions in 1917, which for some reason 
have been so neglected, so distorted, 
so misunderstood. The future of ow 
civilization, our liberties, our very ex- 
istence may depend upon the accept 
ance of her commands.” 

These omnious words of Dr. Walsh. 
one of the most eminent of Catholic 
historians, are frightening and em- 
phasize the pledge of Our Lady at 
Fatima when she said: “If they (the 


Thomas Francis Ritt 





Scanning the Scene 


faithful) listen to my requests Russia 
will be converted and there will be 
peace. If not scatter her 
errors through the world, provoking 
wars and persecutions of the Church 
Che good will be martyred, the Holy 
Father will have much to suffer, vari 
ous nations will be annihilated.” 
What concerns us in this column 
therefore, 


Russia _ will 


is the growing scourge of 
Communism and the spiritual lessons 
implicit in the apparitions at Fatima 

Communism is growing. The Krem 
lin has announced plans for the com 
plete annihilation of Asia, and, ac 
cording to Louis Budenz, former Man 
aging Editor of The Daily Worker, 
the Philippines are next on the Soviet 
timetable to be followed by the 
United States. Certainly it is no se 
cret that the Communists are “scatter 
ing...errors” and “provoking wars” 
and causing “persecutions of the 
Church.” Almost daily we read of Rus 
sian atrocities in countries under her 
domination. In China, for instance, 
the days of the hunted, trapped and 
murdered priests are with us again. 
In Eastern Europe it seems that the 
spirit of men like Saint Thomas More 
Edmund Campion, and the other mar- 
tyrs of the infamous Reformation in 
1517 come across the centuries as the 
to the 
women 


passing of a sinister shadow 


consecrated men and who 
have given their lives in defense of 
their faith during the past five years. 

As awesome and frightening as it 
sounds, there have been more mar 
the faith during the last 
seven or eight vears than the com- 
bined total of martyrs during the first 
the Roman per 


secutions! In whispers, too, we hear 


tvrs for 


three centuries of 
“saints” in the concentra 
tion camps of Siberia and we know 
that the Church is being driven un- 
derground in one country after an- 
other. 


of modern 


‘hy 


As one assesses these events it be 
comes quite apparent that the strug 
gle for the world is revolving around 
two capitals Moscow and Rome. Yet 
while the Communists are dedicated 
to thei and are 
sparing no effort in propagandizing 
their intrinsieally evil beliefs, Catho 
lics seem to be apathetic and disin 
terested in the spiritual struggle, con 
tent to rely on military preparation 

But this will not do. We must begin 
to appraise the world as the Church 
does—in the light of eternity. In this 
connection the apparitions of Fatima 
and the promises ef the Queen of 
Heaven take on added significance 
for we know that Our Lady has often 
changed the course of history. 

It was her intercession which crush 
ed the Albigensians, the Turks and 
the hordes of Islam who were finally 
defeated under the very walls of 
Vienna. Saint Dominic fought the 
Albigensians in vain until, docile to 
the voice of the Queen of Heaven 
he armed himself and his community 
with her Rosary. During the Turkish 
invasion of Christendom Pope Pius \ 
earnestly called for a Rosary Crusade 
throughout the Christian werld, and 
only after this crusade was the Chris 
tian fleet able to win the victory at 
Lepanto that saved Christian civiliza 
tion. Again, Charles VI, the Holy 
Roman Emperor, conquered the forces 
of Islam which had overrun Europe 


doctrine of defeat 


only after the Christians openly mani- 
fested devotion to the Rosary of Our 
Lady. 

Now. as these lines are written, the 
blood-drenched hands of the agents 
of the Kremlin are threatening the 
entire world anew, and, once again, 
the tocsin is sounded. The Viear of 
Christ on earth but 
eloquent messages” through a dupli- 
cation of Our Lady’s appearance at 
Fatima. While it is well-known that 


receives “silent 
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Hmcompleted BSurses 


A Burse is an endowment fund for the education of young men for th 
Priesthood in the Society of the Atonement. The donations received ar 
invested and the interest used to continue this work. 

Saint Jude: 
Mrs. J.S., La., $2; Mrs. A.C. 


Saint Joseph: 
C.R., N.H., $1; Miss J.H., 


Conn., $1; Ill., $1; Miss M. MeN., Pa., 
Saint Francis: $5; Mrs. R.H., Ind., $5; Mrs 
Mrs. H.B., N.Y., $1; Mrs. T. T.S., N.Y., $50; C.R., Pa., 


S., N.Y., $.50 $5; C.R., Conn., $4; Mrs. A. 
Saint Theresa: F., N.J., $1; A.G., Mich., $2; 
C.B.,N.Y., $1; T.B., Wisc., $1; 1.C.A., Mich., $1.50; J.G., 
Mrs. C.W.G., Miss., $2; Iil., $1; 
Saint Christopher: Blessed Sacrament: 
Mrs. A.F., N.J., $1; LC.A. Mrs. E.A. McC., N.Y., $4; 
Mich., $1.50; Brother Jude S.A.: 


Saint Anthony: Thru Father E.; 
Mrs. A.F., N.J., $1; Mrs. M. Blessed Martin: 
P., N.Y., $25; Anon., $.70; 


O.L. of the Atonement: Sacred Heart: 
Mrs. E.H., N.Y., $.50 Mrs. J.F.M., Iowa, $1; Mrs. 
Infant of Prague: E.H., N.Y., $.50; Miss C.B., 
Mrs. M., N.Y., $1; N.Y., $10.00; Mrs. M.C., 
O.L. of the Miraculous Medal: Mass., $5; Mrs. D., N.Y., $2; 
C.R., Pa., $5; J.A., N.Y., $1. 
Brother Philip, T.S.A.: Mother Lurana, S.A.: 
C.B., N.Y., $1; Mrs. G.B., Pa., $1; 
O.L. of Fatima: Saint Lawrence: 
Miss A.C., Va., $1; J.C.D., $50; 




























Burse Appeal 


Our Divine Lord says to you, “Lay up to 
yourselves treasures in Heaven.” 


When the twilight of life comes to every 
man he asks himself, “what will my eternity 
be?” The conscience, by which every man 
will be judged, answers the question for 
everyone. “As you have lived in this life so 
shall your eternity be; you will appear before 
God holding in your hands only the things 
you have given away.” 





Leave something to God, the Giver of all 
Good Gifts in your last will and testament. 


HERE’S HOW! 


I bequeath to the Friars of the Atonement, Inc., 






Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y., the sum of, ......++ 
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the Church has consistently called 
upon the Queen of Heaven in time 
of strife it might be well for us to 
consider the following facts in the 
light of the disclosures concerning the 
reigning Pontiff. 

It was on May 5, 1917, at the 
height of World War I, that Pope 
Benedict XV, directed that a new 
title of Our Lady should be added 
to the Litany of Loretto—the invoca 
tion, “Queen of Peace, pray for us.’ 
In the same directive to the Church 
the Holy Father continued, “To Mary 
then, who is the Mother of Mercy and 
omnipotent by grace, let loving and 
devout appeal go up from every cor 
ner of the earth—from noble temples 
and tiniest chapels, from royal palaces 
and mansions of the rich as from th« 
poorest hut...” 

It is quite improbable, of course 
that the three seers of Fatima had 
ever heard of the Pope’s directive 
when, just eight days later—May 14, 
1917—the Mother of God made the 
first of her appearances in those in 
accessible hills of Portugal. During one 
of the apparitions she told the chil 
dren: “Say the Rosary every day, to 
obtain peace for the world, and the 
end of war.” 

It is not without significance that 
on the same day Pope Benedict im 
posed hands on Monsignor Eugenio 
Pacelli making him a direct successo1 
of the Apostles. As the bells of Rome 
were ringing out the midday Angelus, 
a new Bishop was given to the Church 
who would one day, by the hidden 
designs of Divine Providence, ascend 
the throne of Peter and govern the 
Universal Church as Pope Pius XII! 

If we remember the date of these 
events—1917—and then recall that the 
Bolshevik revolution was launched in 
the same year we are not far from 
realizing that it is only prayer and 
penance which can drive out this de- 
mon which infects the modern world. 
The lesson is implicit. Just when 
eastern Europe was being strangled 
to death in the doctrines of Antichrist. 
Mary, our mother, that great and 
eternal enemy of the infernal serpent, 
appeared in splendor at the western 
extremity. What are we to infer from 
these contradictory events? 

There are many implicit lessons in 
these events, and, for Catholics, the 
particular emphasis is on Fatima rath- 
er than on the Bolsheviks. The first 
lesson is that the Soviet Union is not 
the sole danger to the West. Fatima 
suggests that our greatest danger is 
the falling away from religious ideals. 
Our world is scandalized by the 
atrocities of the Communists, but we 
naively refuse to see that these atroc- 
ities arise because (Cont. on page 24) 
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Let’s Look Them Over 


OUR 1951 CHOICE 


THE NOVELS... 


THE SPECIAL STUDIES. . 


THE BIOGRAPHIES .. . 


THE SHORT STORIES... 


THE POETRY. 


THE PICTORIAL BOOKS .. 


THE POLITICAL ANALYSES 


Berore 1951 sinks into history, may 
we break down for our readers the 
books of the year. These may not be 
the literary landmarks of troublesome 
1951, but they are the books we 
think you would and should read if 
you are eager for information and 
enjoyment. 

We find that we still prefer 
The Foundling by Cardinal Spellman 
(Scribner's, $2.75) to rnany supposed 
ly “select” novels by the name au- 
thors. The Caine Mutiny by Herman 
Wouk (Doubleday, $3.95) is, they 
say, for “discriminating adults;” you 
need not be too discriminating; it’s 
clean, exciting, and good from first to 
last. A latecomer, The End of the 
Affair will, no doubt, soon hog the 
spotlight. It’s by Graham Greene, the 
leading English novelist; too realistic 
at times, but the understanding Cath- 
olic will be gripped by this story of 
hate and love, the same coin with 
two sides. 


TuereE are Special Studies we'd like 
to mention. Poor Mr. Eliot’s reputa- 
tion will suffer seriously through Ros 
sell Robbins’ treatment of the poet’s 
work in The T.S. Eliot Myth (Schu- 
man, $3.00.) Several months ago, 
two excellent works came from the 
Princeton University Press; the first 
was Wilbur Howells’ edition of Fen- 
elon’ Dialogues on Eloguence ($3.00; ) 
the other, a series of enlightening 
essays on Wordsworth, edited by 
Gilbert Dunklin ($3.00,) containing 
valuable information on the poet and 
his position in today’s world. From 
other universities, noteworthy are: 
Fr. Quasten’s (of Catholic U.) first 
critical and worthwhile volume on 
Patrology (Newman, $6.00;) in Eur- 
ope, Fr. Pietro Parente’s Dictionary of 
Dogmatic Theology (Bruce, $4.50,) 
sure to become the handbook of all 
priests and interested laymen; from 
the University of Pittsburgh Press, the 
debut of A Western Journal, notes 





made by Thomas Wolfe of an im 
pressive tour of the West ($3.00. 


Tue year was fruitful in biographies. 
Outstanding were Gary McEoin’s ac- 
count of Cervantes (Bruce, $3.25) 
and Elanor Duckett’s life of Alcuin 
(Macmillan, $5.00.) Theodore May 
nard continued his writing activity by 
biographing the staunch career of 
Frances Schervier, Foundress of the 
Sisters of the Poor of St. Francis 
(Kenedy, $3.50.) An excellent scholar, 
Cardinal Schuster of Milan, has writ- 
ten the latest biography of St. Bene- 
dict and His Times (Herder, $6.00.) 


IN THE short story field, we laid hold 
of only two collections, both worth 
the reading. Anne Fremantle gather- 
ed Catholic stories about mother- 
hood by famous authors and called 
the good volume, Mothers (Stephen 
Daye, $3.75.) James Michener re- 
ceived deserved praise for his factual- 
fiction treatment of the Pacific Is- 
lands in Return to Paradise (Ran- 
dom House, $3.50.) 


Poetry seemed to be the lost cause. 
However, as Catholics, we know you 
would enjoy Fr. John Lynch’s poems 
in This Little While (Macmilian, 
$3.00.) The young Robert Lowell 
strengthened his position in the world 
of poetry with The Mills of the 
Kavanaughs (Harcourt, Brace, $2.50.) 
Hamlet, King of Denmark by Percy 
MacKaye (Wheelwright, $6.50) is 
so excellently done that we hope in 
the future to treat of it in a more 
fitting and fuller fashion. 


THERE ARE three book treasures to 
which we should draw your attention. 
In Our Image by H. Harte and G. 
Rowe (Oxford U. Press, $10.00) was 
one of the first books sent us for re- 
view and still is the leader in artistic 
beauty and reverence for the Old 


lestament. The Catholic Shrines of 
the Holy Land, by Frs. Paschal 
Kinsel and Leonard Henry (Farrar, 
Strauss & Young, $5.00) speaks for 
itself; the pictures and commentary 
make a lasting impression of the 
scenes of our Lord’s life. Roman 
Sources of Christian Art by Emerson 
H. Swift (Columbia U. Press, $10.00 
is a studious, copiously illustrated at 
tempt to prove that early Christian 
art and architecture takes its impetus 
not from Grecian influence, but from 
Roman genius and ingenuity. For the 
classicist, archeologist, teacher of his 
tory, the book is a worthwhile study 


Many studies of Communisin’s threat 
to the world were published in 1951 
Outstanding among these were Ed 
mund A. Walsh’s Total Empire (Bruce 
$3.50,) a thorough analysis of Soviet 
tactics and geopolitics, and answer to 
the question, Should we atom-bomb 
Russia? Freda Utley’s China Story 
(Regnery, $3.50) exposes the for 
eign-policy weakness which preced 
ed Mao’s Red domination. Elizabeth 
Bentley’s Out of Bondage (Devin 
Adair, $3.50) is the most recent and 
exciting confession of a Communist 
spy who bolted the Party in order to 
spy on the spies. 

New light has been thrown on th« 
last days of Hitler. Juergen Thor 
wald’s Flight in the Winter (Panth 
eon, $3.75) describes the appalling 
story of the Russian Army’s vicious 
drive through Germany to Berlin. An 
other eyewitness account of the fall 
of the Nazis if found in Hitler’s In 
terpreter (Macmillan, $4.00) by Dr 
Paul Schmidt, who was Hitler’s chief 
interpreter from 1935-45. 

The issues of U.S.-Spanish rela 
tions have been adequately analyzed 
by Richard Pattee in This is Spain 
(Bruce, $7.00) ‘and more recently by 
Carlton Hayes’ The United States and 
Spain (Sheed and Ward, $2.75.) 


We've Also Read 


THANKS TO NOAH by Helen and 
George Papashvily (Harper, $2.50). 
A small but entertaining book about 
animals, all kinds of them. Domestic 
animals are the topic: geese, horses, 
sheep, but especially dogs. Most dog 
and animal-lovers will appreciate 
George’s sentiments about “his 
friends.” 


THE MILLS OF THE KAVANAUGHS, by 
Robert Lowell (Harcourt, Brace, 
$2.50). This volume of seven lengthy 
poems by this famous convert-poet 
are toned with seriousness and trag- 
edy; obscure and impressionistic at 
times, they merit observation by de- 
votees of poetry. 
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Significant...not superficial... ¢ Deautiful gold leaf 
certificate and a picture of St. Francis embracing the 
crucified Christ beautifully printed in four colors and 
enclosed in a gold stamped maroon double folder that 
has the soft-like feeling of kid leather 





GRAYMOOR 
Purgatorial Society 
An ideal way in which to help your 
beloved dead is by enrolling them 
in our Purgatorial Society. The living 
may also be enrolled and participate 
in the spiritual benefits during life 
and after death. These benefits are: 
Remembrance in three thousand masses 
offered yearly for Purgatorial members 


and a remembrance in 30,000 other masses, also in 
the prayers and spiritual works of the Friars. 





PURGATORIAL SOCIETY 
Franciscan Friars of the Atonement Full payment $ Partial payment § 
Graymoor, Garrison, New York 


Dear Father: Enclosed please find enrollment as I have indicated below: 


ao Living 
Single membership $5.00 Deceased 











Family membership—Living and Deccased—$25.00 


Send to 





Street 





City Zone State 





Enrolled by 





Street 





City Zone State 
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| Scanning the Scene 

(From page 22) the western world 
has allowed the individual atheism of 
its people to be put into collective 
and organized practice on an inte: 
national scale. The apparitions at 
Fatima are a poignant reminder that 
the so-called problem of Russia is the 
problem of Catholics; namely that 
Russia will join the community of 
freedom-loving nations through prayer 
penance and reparation, and not 
through war, abuse and attack. 

Another implicit lesson in the ap 
paritions is the well-known solar phe 
nomenon of the “dancing” sun which 
oceurred during the final appartion 
on October 17, 1917. Dr. Walsh de 
scribes that event in these words 
“The sun stood forth in the clea 
zenith like a great silver disk which 
though bright as any sun they had 
ever seen, they could look straight 
at without blinking, and with a unique 
and delightful satisfaction . . . while 
they gazed (some 70,000 people, 
the huge ball began to ‘dance’ that 
was the word all the beholders ap 
plied to it. Now it was whirling rap 
idly like a gigantic fire-wheel. After 
doing this for some time, it stopped 
Then it rotated again, with dizzy 
sickening speed. Finally there ap 
peared on the rim a border of crim 
son, which flung across the sky 
as from a hellish vortex, blood-red 
streamers of flame, reflecting to the 
earth, to the trees and shrubs, to the 
upturned faces and the clothes all 
sorts of brilliant colors in succession 
...Madly gyrating in this manner 
three times, the fiery orb seemed to 
tremble, to shudder, and then to 
plunge precipitately, in a mighty zig 
zag, toward the crowd ... this lasted 
ten minutes, perhaps. Then all saw 
the sun begin to climb, in the same 
zigzag manner, to where it had ap 
peared before. It became tranquil 
then dazzling...it was the sun of 
everyday.” 

While we have no way of knowing 
with certitude what particular signif 
icance to place upon this event, yet 
we may speculate on its meaning. 
Could it have been a warning of the 
frightfulness of the atom bomb which 
has already been thrust upon help 
less thousands? Or was it auguring 
the day when men, having returned 
to prayer and penance, will be able 
to harness the power of the sun for 
the collective good of mankind? Only 
one thing we know. The Heavens are 
not against us—not so long as Mar 
reigns as the “Lady of the Skies.” 

Going further, we might ask with 
the Most Rev. Fulton J. Sheen. why 
Almighty God in His providential 
dealings with the (Cont. on page 26 














Keeping Christ in Christmas 


Two THOUSAND years—the circle closes 

once again there is nowhere for the 
Infant Son of God to lay His head. 
Santa Claus, good fairies, gnomes, and 
even a reindeer with a red electric bulb 
for a nose have taken His place. Ad 
vent remains a season of preparation 
hurried and harried, mounting to hys 
teria as Christmas nears—stretching the 
budget, keeping up with the neighbors, 
and matching gift-given friends dol 
lar for dollar. The Christmas star is 
obscured by the lurid glow of scintil 
lating neon lights, and only in the 
silence of simple hearts is there room 
tonight for the Christ Child. The 
circle closes—how long shall even the 
stable offer shelter? 

Like planning and buying gifts, the 
other arrangement for decorations 
and festivities of the holiday season 
usually fall to the women of the fam- 
ily. So it is up to us, more than to the 
men, to see that Christ is kept in 
Christmas. Not that there is anything 
against Santa and his reindeer, or the 
elves, gnomes and fairies that help 
him, nor against happy visits to toy 
departments and midwinter child- 
hood wonderlands. Not at all. Christ- 
mas is the children’s season. Bring in 
the tallest tree the house will take, 
load it with lights and_ brilliantly 
colored metallic balls, let it drip with 
tinsel, and weight it down with cornu- 
copias of goodies for the little folks. 
But remember the Star of Wonder, 
Star of Light for the top. 

Christmas appeals to the senses. 
here are joyful carols and bells ring- 
ing through the cold night, the fra- 
grance of pine and resinous boughs 
from the forests permeates the air, 
turkey and cranberries and mince 
pies tantalize the taste, pine garlands 
and holly prickle eager fingers, and 
through all the season the sight of 
poinsettas and bells and candy canes, 
of stars and evergreens. Deck the hall 
with boughs of holly; ’tis the season 
to be jolly. True, there is no other 
like it. But keep Christ’s place for 
Him. 

For the voluptuous appeal of Christ- 
mas is not primary. Far deeper is the 
glory of the season and all its repre- 
sents—the wonder of a little Baby 
born in a manger close to 2,000 
weary years ago—a Child whose birth, 
even in our own strained times, can 
make the world seem new. In tinsel 
and evergreens we must not lose sight 
of the Babe. And, really, if the mean- 
ing of Christmas has penetrated our 
hearts and minds, it is hard to forget 
Him. Let us give Him His rightful 
place this year, and be sure that the 
hooves of Santa’s reindeer have not 
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trampled from sight the path to the 
crib. 

There are many ways of keeping 
the meaning of Christmas in focus, 
and we should be planning them all 
Advent. The story of the Nativity 
cannot be told too often, and St. Luke 
was not the only writer of gospels 
who told it well. Secondarily, the old, 
traditional tales retold about the fire- 
place point up the Central Figure in 
the drama-—stories like “Why the 
Chimes Rang,” “The Gift of the Magi,” 
and all the others we read over each 
year. Carols become dearer by fre- 
quent repetition, and singing and read 
ing together binds even closer the unit 
that is the family. 

It is the creche—the crib of the 
Christ Chikd—that should be the cen- 
ter of the family Christmas. Cribs 
have varied down through the ages 
from country to country, and from 
time to time. In Renaissance Italy 
they were elaborate works of art, and 
often famous sculptors gave much 
time to carving or modeling figures 
for the crib, as the painters did to 
creating madonnas. In Spain and Por- 
tugal cribs in the old days were elab- 
orate scenes including whole country- 
sides round about the stable. In 
Germany and the Scandanavian coun- 
tries they were dark and Gothic. And 
in America today, they posses the end- 
less variety—and the same deep piety 
which they have always embodied. 

It is not difficult nor expensive to 
make a creche. Sets of figures of the 
Holy Family with a few sheep and 
shepherds and stable may be bought 
very inexpensively and are lovely set 
up beneath the lowest branches of 
the Christmas tree. Mothers have 
dressed children’s dolls to represent 
the conventional figures, or made tiny 
figures from yarn or cloth and set 
them up in a homemade cigar box 
barn. Clever handicrafters have done 
the scene in soap or paper sculpture. 
Ultra moderns addicted to the enor- 
mously elongated white porcelain 


them with 


scenes otf 


madonnas may arrange 
Navitity 
unique and __ breathtaking 
Carved wooden scenes so small as to 
be held in the palm of your hand 
have been imported from Bavaria in 
the last few years, and may be used 
on table or mantlepiece, or thei 
exquisite workmanship accentuated 
by a Della Robia wreath or an ever 
green arch. There is a creche suited 
to every taste. 

Most universally loved, perhaps, is 
the middle sized Nativity scene ar 
ranged in a corner banked with ever 
green boughs converging above the 
stable and half hiding it. Tiny angels 
and the Christmas star are suspended 
with invisible black thread. In the 
stable is the Christ Child and Mary 
and Joseph, and on the threshhold 
numerous sheep and shepherds, an 
ox and ass, and in the background 
the approaching Three Kings. The 
ground is heavily strewn with pine 
needles and cones, artificial snow is 
spread with lavish hand, and across 
the front of the table holding the 
scene, a row of vigil lights gleam in 
red cups. 

It may be too late to start this 
vear, but keep the possibility of a 
community creche in mind. The 
scene—public park or village square 
The sponsors—local businessmen 01 
one of your own clubs. A number of 
cities have Nativity scenes of this sort. 
Someone had to start the idea—usual 
ly a very ordinary person who wanted 
to share the Christmas love that was 
in his heart. Although the simplest 
rustic scene is sufficient, some cities 
like Hartford, Connecticut, go at it 


in a big way. 

The Hartford creche—already a 
tradition—has an elaborately _ built 
stable. There are plaster figures de 
signed and painted by artists, and 
the entire layout is over 100 teet 
long. It is professionally lighted, and 
a phonograph plays recordings of th« 
old, favorite carols. 

Not every town can have such a 


poinsettas for 
beauty 


pretentious scene; but the place 
where Christ was born was not so 
pretentious, either. So set up you 
own crib, then start out to have your 
community set one up. Whether you 
fail—as I did when I asked permis 
sion to erect a creche in one of New 
York City’s parks—or whether you 
succeed, you will have tried, and 
that’s what counts. Keep trying. Next 
year you may put it over. And as long 
as your heart and your home com 
memorate the Babe of Bethlehem this 
Christmas season, you will have push 
ed back the clouds of war and fear 
so that you and your loved ones can 
look up and see the Christmas Star.t 
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our newspaper 
for station and time in 
your locality or write to 
Father Director, Ave Maria 
Hour, Gray moor, Garrison, N.Y. 
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Scanning the Scene 

From page 24) Universe should see 
fit in this day and age to give us a 
revelation of His Blessed Mother 
While we cannot know definitely 
cannot presume to comprehend the 
Infinite, there are a few possibilities 
we may think over 

First, the world has lost Christ. Hols 
Scripture tells us that when Christ 
was lost at the age of 12 it was Mary 
who found Him. Now that He is lost 
again it may be that through her we 
shall find Him again and recognize 
Him as our Savion 

Secondly, Divine Providence has 
committed to a woman the power of 
overcoming evil. We know the story 
of the Garden of Eden, we know 
Christ’s words to Judas: “This is the 
hour, the power of darkness.” How 
else shall we crush evil except by the 
power of that Woman who has been 
given a mandate by God to crush 
the head of the serpent: “thou shalt 
lie in wait for her heel 

Let us remember, then, that we 
who have the faith know that with 
prayer and penance we can win the 
battle—in fact, with Fatima devotion 
growing all over the world, that we 
have won—“only the news has not vet 


leaked out.” t 





A Rose for the Christ Child 

(From page 20) very close. “Barney, 
stop it! I've tried to tell you. It’s the 
idea. Can't you see IT want a little 
self-respect? I'll never marry till I’ve 
made a success on the stage! Acting 
—writing—Producing—or something!” 

“Well, now that I’m here, you 
won't make me go back, will vou?” 
There was no humor in the question. 

“No, stay,” Jean answered tone 
lessly. “There’s not much else to do 
now. And she turned and went up 
stairs to wash for dinner. 

That night the auditorium was 
packed, but although her parents and 
Barney were there, Jean stood alone 
at the back of the hall. The first act 
had gone well, and during the long 
intermission when the audience had 
inspected the exhibits that lined the 
walls, Jean had a chance to go over 
the tough spots with the children. 
“Now, Madelon, don’t forget to turn 
so the audience can see vour smile 
when vou bow before the Christ 
Child,” she said just before curtain 
time. and the little girl gazed earnest 
lv at her and piped up, “Oh, no, Miss 
Jean, I won't.” so loudly that Jean 
placed her finger on her lips and 
whispered. “Shhhh—it’s almost cur 
tain time.” 

She stood alone at the back of the 
hall. Alone as the barren hills of 











Judea that tar-ott night, and she 
wondered if Christ was now aware of 
this, her gift to Him. The curtains 
parted, and the Holy Family was re 
vealed in the stable, surrounded by 
snow and “the cold winter night that 
was so deep ” “Noel, Noel,” the choir 
carolled behind scenes, and from het 
perch on the stable roof Maude 
Durand leisurely fanned her silvered 
vings. Silently, Jean breathed a pray 
er that she would not fall off as she 
had done at dress rehearsal. Then the 
shepherds came with their lambs to 
lav before the young Child, and the 
solden-haired girl among them loiter 
ed to ery alone. “I haven't got a gift!” 
rhe plaintive baby-voice reached to 
the very back of the hall, and the 
wudience stirred in sympathy. “And 
I got to give Him something.” 

Real tears were on the chubby 
cheeks as Maude Durand, with a 
sweep of her wand, leaned down and 
pulled aside the cottony cover to re- 
veal a wealth of waxen Christmas 
roses. With a glad cry, Madelon 
stooped, scooped up an armful and 
hurried into the stable. On dimpled 
knees she offered them to the Child 
cradled in his mother’s arms_ beside 
the manger. The baby, borrowed for 
the eccasion and never present until 
dress rehearsal, reached out a hand, 
ind with a smile of delight Madelon, 
unrehearsed, handed him a single 
rese. With a beatific smile she bowed 
her head, and the creak of the de- 
scending curtain was covered by the 
swell of the choir’s “O Holy Night.” 

There were Christmas stars in Jean’s 
eyes as she went backstage and 
helped the children pick up and get 
ready to go home. In her heart was 
the knowledge of a good job well 
done. She had not waited until the 
end of the applause, nor stayed in 
the auditorium while the audience 
tinished viewing the arts and crafts 
ind then, one by one, departed into 
the falling snow of the night. There 
were still a few stra¢glers lingering on 
when she closed the stage door and 
went to meet her family. Esther, who 
had left the children a moment ear- 
lier, ran to meet her. “Jean, everyone 
is raving—I knew it was good, but I 
lidn’t realize it was that good! Just 
everyone told me it was wonderful!” 

“That’s good,” Jean said softly. “I’m 
glad they liked it.” 

Esther closed he: hand around 
Jean’s elbow and guided her across 
the room. “This is the girl who did it,” 
she said to a stranger. “Jean, this is 
Mr. German.” 

There were a few words of greet- 
ing, then Mr. German commented, 
“That was a fine little skit.” 

“Thank you,” said Jean formally. 
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Pistol and Powder Horn Planters 


e 4 FAMOUS OLD DERRINGER PISTOL—a_ porcelain 
planter or wall decoration—authentic colors of wood 
and metal handpainted underglaze A masterpiece 


of craftsmanship, truly a gem of a “Amer 
ican ip, 3.00 
PORCELAIN POWDER HORN PLANTER-—tied and 


hung with real leather thong. Exactly reproduces old 


steer horn in which our Forefathers “kept their 
powder dry P.P 2.50 


ostpaid anywhere in the U. S. No C.O.D.’s 


true replicas of pioneer days. 


BOTH for $5.00 
THE FLOWER BOCKS 


Port Jefferson Station, N. Y. 











KEEPS STOVE TOP CLEAN 


You'll love this clever and colorful ce- 
ramic Spoon-Drip dish. Holds 3 large 
kitchen spoons—keeps your stove top 
nice and clean. Comes with hole in end, 


| and can be used for wall decoration. 


Size 8% inches long. Design is han 
painted cherry pattern. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed! Order several for Gifts. 
No C.0.D.'s 
only $1 .69 "sieaie. 


Postpaid 


Abbotts sm wi 
Fort Wayne — Indiana 


CUTS 25 “French Fries” 
IN ONE STROKE , 


Here is the first professional type 
potato and food chopper to be sold 
at a popular price! Easy to use, 
Just insert whole potato, press 
handle, presto!—25 perfect 
French Fries! Mrs. Da- 
mar’s Food Cntter is 

wonderful for dicing 

»ther foods and 

salads, too. 

Made exclu- 

sively for - in = : 
rustproof plat- as X 
ed steel—easy Kd SOLD 
to clean. Only NLY 
$2.98, plus 25¢ BY MAIL ONL 

for postage. 10-day money-back guarantee. Order 
NOW, 







MRS. DOROTHY DAMAR 
240 Damar Bldg., Treat PI. 
Newark 2, N.J. 





CHRISTMAS 
Have you someone to remember? 


The merchandise shown here and 
on page 20 are budget items for 
that special person 








COASTER KLIPS—Every glass, 
bottle or can is a stein for drinks. 
Protects table tops. Plastic with 
nontarnishing brass or silver 
plated holding clips. Ideal 
Christmas gift. In gift box: with 
silver plated clip $4.25 box of 4 
(black and vellow): with brass 
clip $2.25 box of 4 (assorted 
colors), postpaid. 


Available at 
IVAN CHARNOFF 


203 No. Wabash Avenue 7 
~~ Chicago J, Illinois 








i 





Write directly to firm for merchandise. No C.O.D.’s please; send check or money order. Stores 


except: personalized items) adres 


to rerund full price of merchandise returned within ten days 
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DON’T KEEP IT 
A SECRET! 


Let your friends in on the 
pleasure and satisfaction 


you find in The Lamp. 























@ Print their names below 
@ Enclose one dollar 
@ Each of your friends will receive 
a copy of this issue of The Lamp 
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‘I'd like to buy it,” the man con 
tinued, then added hastily, “Oh, not 
for adult production or anything glam- 
ourous or exciting. Just as a routine 
play to be published and put on sale 
to schools, churches and other groups. 


Not much money in it—royalties are 
low a seasonal piece. But it’s a 
nice story, and if you'll sell me the 
script, I'll pay you $100. Royalties 


if any—come later.” 

“Why—why of course,” Jean stam 
mered, 

“Here’s my card. Send it to me 
direct.” 

Barney had come up beside her, 


and out of the tail of her eye Jean 
could see her mother and father. Al- 
ready the janitor had turned off the 
lights at the other end of the audi- 
torium. 

“I'd like you to meet my parents,” 
she said turning toward them. They 
acknowledged the introduction. 

“Glad to meet you,” Mr. German 
boomed, “and who is this?” 

“This?” Jean’s eyes were caressing 
as she slipped her arm through his. 
“Oh, this is Barney—the 
marrying in the spring.” 

They turned and together went out 
into the winter world where fairy- 
tale snow twirled softly around the 
rainbow-lighted trees of the village.t 


man I’m 





America’s First Cardinal 
6) but with than 
25 churches and only 24 priests. 

It was quite unbelievable what the 
slender bishop was able to accomplish 
with his flock of poor people seatter- 
ed to all points of the diocese. His 
great qualities for organization show 
ed beyond a doubt that Bishop 
McCloskey was the man for higher 
duties. 


(From page less 


After 17 years of serving the people 
of Albany, the bishop left a great 
cathedral, 84 priests, 113 churches, 
eight chapels, 44 minor stations, 85 
missionaries, three academies for boys 
one for girls, six orphan asylums, 15 
parochial schools ana St. Joseph’s 
Provincial Seminary, at Troy, which 
he, with Archbishop Hughes, was 
largely instrumental in founding and 
equipping. 

Following the death of John Hughes 
in 1842, Bishop McCloskey was ele- 
vated to the archbishopric of New 
York despite a plea to the Vatican 
asking permission to stay on at Albany. 

In 1871, the archbishop attended 
the Vatican council in Rome, playing 
a prominent role in the discussions. 
The cardinals who came to know him 
then learned to appreciate his pru- 
dence and wisdom. It was during this 


ONE 





stay in Rome that the American mad 


the definite impression upon high 
Catholic authorities which later was 
to lead to his elevation to the car 


dinalate. 

Some Protestants as well the Cath 
olics in the United States applauded 
the news when the announcement 
came. At the time, Americans felt the 
honor given the archbishop of New 
York added to the prestige of the 
country as a whole. 

The new cardinal’s investiture took 
place on April 27, 1875. The biretta 
was conferred by Archbishop Bailey 
of Baltimore, who had been mad 
delegate of th Apostolic See for this 
purpose. 





We Who Wonder 
(From page 19) “I'm going to mimeo 
graph enough copies so everyone in 
the office can have one.” 

She did. Even the male members 
They 


fresh copy on their desks one mort 


were included also found 
The idea gathered 
of them took it 


It would be conjecture to state how 


ing. momentum 


is some home. 

far it has gone or how far it will go. It 
would be to that 
member of the office force took to it 


with open arms. It would be impossi 


false say ever\ 


ble to count the number of 


pravers 
that come from this little group of 
little people. From this gathering 


started by one girl saving one rosary 
during her lunch hour. 

Her good work might be standing 
still right now. Or it might be rolling 
on. It might covering 
enough weak spots to stem the tick 
in the dyke for many days. 

We that all 
Janes. When we do this we are not 
looking at ow 


on and be 


can say we are not 


last-should-be-first al 
When 


that first noon rosary 


ternative. she stepped into 


church foi she 
had no thought of the power in that 
bead-holding hand. 

She could have written to her con 
gressman. A commendable thing that 
isn’t done by enough of us. She could 
have penned a letter to the editor. 


Anothe weapon to show our leaders 


how we are thinking. If, of course. 
they choose to listen. 
She elected her own course, she 


selected her own weapon. She took 
1 short-cut. The doorstep of The 
Man who always hears. If more of us 
did it we would be standing in a 
world of peace. We would have no 
fear of our enemies preying on us, 
we would know that they would then 
be praying with us. T 
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It was in the Eternal Decrees that Father 
Paul and Mother Lurana should found the 
Society of the Atonement together. Mother 
Lurana was to Father Paul what Louise de 
Marillac le Gras was to Vincent de Paul; and 
what Teresa of Avila was to John of the Cross. 
Father Paul called Mother Lurana ‘The 
Handmaid of the Lamp.” While he occupied 
the center of the stage in the movement for 
Christian Unity, she remained hidden in the 
wings of the world-wide theatre, watching 

and applauding every scene and act of the 
great drama. The name of Mother Lurana 
will ever remain among the great ones 

in the work for Christian Unity 


Father Paul of Graymoor is published by Macmillan Company, New York. $4.00. Copyright 1951 bv Friars of the 
Atonement. Inc. Ail rights reserved—no part of this book may be reproduced without permission from the publisher 


ENTER 
MOTHER LURANA j 
URANA Many Wuite was a 

woman of rare talents and great spiritual qualities. From 
the earliest years she felt a desire to dedicate her life 
to God and to serve Him in His poor. One dav, when 
she was twenty-three vears of age, she heard a sermon 
which greatly helped her to decide her vocation in life. 
The powerful oratory of the preacher made a profound 
impression on her as he appealed to his hearers not to be 
ashamed of their religious convictions. but rather to live 
and practice them openly and courageously. “There may 
be before me,” he said, “a young woman or a young man 
who secretly and half fearfully is worshipping the ideal 
of a wholly dedicated life, the oblation of herself or 
himself to God. I adjure you, be brave and_ bring 
that beautiful thing to the light and acknowledge it 
before God, to yourself and to others.” From that day 
Lurana White thought only of the religious ideal of per- 
fection. Writing under holy obedience, in her later vears 
she graphically describes this incident which was a crisis 
in her life. 

“A verv short time after this experience.” she wrote in 
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her Memoirs, “1 knew that God was speaking to my soul 
|| more clearly than ever before; desires and ideals that | 
| can best summarize in the word ‘sacrifice’ began to form 
| somewhat chaotically but, notwithstanding, with partially 
| definite shape, and I became conscious of two things 
first, that my life was to be different from that of my girl 
friends, for | knew that I should not marry; and secondly, 
1at I wished to do and suffer something worth whil 
>0d and for others.’ 

To satisfy the desire to serve God in His poor, which 
now consumed her, she entered the Sisterhood of the 
Holy Child. From these Episcopal Sisters she had received 
her early education, and it was natural for her to return 
to them as she sought the fulfillment of her religious 
aspirations. After completing the required training, she 
was admitted as a member of the community. With the 
consent of her spiritual director she privately made vows 
of poverty, chastity and obedience. They were taken 
privately because Bishop Doane would not allow the 
Sisters to make the vows of Religion. However, he made 
no objection when Sister Lurana told him that she was 
making the vows privately. But, even then, Sister Lurana 
longed for something more which the Sisterhood of the 
Holy Child could not satisfy. Her great desire was to 
be part of a community which professed corporate, as well 
as individual, poverty. The Sisterhood of the Holy Child 
professed neither. 

In the meantime she heard of Father Wattson, and of 
his work in Kingston and Omaha. With the permission 
of her superiors, she wrote to him to ask his counsel and, 
if possible, to place her future unreservedly in his hands. 
Her first letter, sent to him in 1896, asked the question 
“Do you know of any community of Sisters in the Episcoyal 
Church vowed to corporate poverty?’ 

In reply, Father Wattson sent the following letter 

The Clergy House. Omaha. Neb.. Mav 31, 1896 
Dear Sister Lurana: 

I am sorry that I cannot give you a satisfactory answer 
to your question. I am not sufficiently acquainted with 
the rule of the several sisterhoods in the Episcopal Church 
to tell you whether any of them practice strict corporate 
poverty. If there be such I am not aware of it. Yet I have 
no doubt that a goodly percentage of them have no endow- 
ment and live practically by faith 

Worldliness is indeed the most serious hindrance nou 
standing in the way of the Church’s onward and upward 
progress in America, and a religious order either of men 
or women that would take Our Lord's precepts literally, 
as did St. Francis, and refuse to possess any property at 
all might serve as salt to preserve the lump. 

Yours very sincerely in Our Divine Lord, 
Lewis T. WatTson 

This was the beginning of a correspondence which 
continued until these two chosen souls finally met in the 
autumn of 1898. During these two vears of letter-writing 
each one learned much about the character and aspira 
tions of the other. Father Wattson perceived in Sister 
Lurana a soul whose ideals were strangely similar to his 
own; and in time both of them recognized the fact that 
somewhere in the Divine Economy there was a reason 
for their spiritual relationship. But at first they understood 
very little of this plan. Father Wattson. however, did 
reveal to her his hopes of founding a religious community 
of men dedicated to the preaching apostolate and corporate 
poverty. He also suggested that possibly there could be 
established at the same time a community of women, who 
would constitute the second order of the Society of the 
Atonement. Sister Lurana found in this proposal of a 
Second Congregation the answer to her years of prayer 
for the perfect realization of her desires. 

In June, 1897, accompanied by her uncle and aunt. 
she sailed for England. With the permission of her 
ecclesiastical superiors, who had released her from all 
obligations to the Sisterhood of the Holy Child, she 
planned to make a novitiate with the Sisters of Bethany. 
at Lloyd Square in London. She had discussed the matter 
with Father Wattson in their correspondence and he had 
strongly favored the plan. He advised her that. having 
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once completed her religious training there, she would 
be well prepared to return to the United States to unde: 
take the foundation of the Sisters of the Atonement 
Before going to Lloyd Square she spent a few days at 
Osford—so full-of Franciscan memories—which she keenl) 
enjoyed. With the consent of the Mother Superior am 
the Chapter of the Sisters of Bethany, who wnderstoa 
Sister Lurana’s future plans, she was received as a pos 
tulant. She stayed with them a year. On the Monday 
following Low Sunday in 1898, Sister Lurana was clothe: 
in a habit which was new in the Episcopal Church. It 
was a brown Franciscan habit with a gleaming whit 
cord, having three knots symbolic of the religious vows o! 
poverty, chastity and obedience. She then bade farewell 
to the kind and hospitable Sisters of Bethany. Ann 
White. her sister, had come from America to accompam 
her home; but before sailing they visited Rome and Assisi 
While Rome, the Eternal City, impressed her with its 
timeless character and its uplifting spirit of Catholicit, 
it was Assisi that delighted her most. There she coul 
almost feel the presence of the Little Man of God—Francis 
Bernardone. His spirit pervaded the Umbrian valley and 
as she prayed at his tomb, she asked God for some ot 
Francis’ spirit, that her love for God might, like his 
become more completely selfless. 

While at Assisi Sister Lurana also visited Santa Chiara 
(the Church of St. Clare.) There she remembered th« 
Lady Clare who, after hearing Francis preach on God's 
love for the children of men, gave up the world t 
become like Francis. What transcendent joy would havc 
filled the heart of Sister Lurana that day at Santa Chiara 
if she had known that the villa perched on the hillsicdk 
would, thirty-three years later, be occupied by her 
own Sisters. That villa today is in the possession of the 
Sisters of the Atonement. It is a favorite stopping plac« 
for pilgrims from America, England, Rome and _ othe: 
countries when visiting the holy places of Assisi. The 
villa now known as St. Anthony’s Convent and Hospic« 
was, tradition says, occupied by relatives of St. Clar 
seven hundred years ago. 

The prayer of Sister Lurana at the tomb of St. Francis 
was certainly answered by Almighty God. Leaving Assisi 
she felt convinced that the ideal of poverty was what 
she had been seeking, and that now the quest was 
finished. Through all the remaining days of her life, he: 
beautiful companion was what St. Francis loved to call 
his “Lady Poverty.” 

In her Memoirs, Sister Lurana tells an interesting epi 
sode in connection with her visit to Rome, which gives 
an insight into her: devotion to the Vicar of Christ on 
earth, even in those davs when she was an Anglican 
nun. She wrote: 

On May 6th (Feast of St. John before the Latin Gate 
we arrived at Rome. The next day I could hardly wait 
before setting out for St. Peter's. Here I was guilty of a 
pious act of duplicity. Upon entering the great hasilica. 
we were surprised to meet, on the very threshold, tw 
old friends from Warwick. It is unnecessary to relaté 
that they were as amazed as we were! So we four went 
into the great Church of the Holy Apostle. Now I had 
made up my mind previously that I wished to vencrat 
the great bronze statue of St. Peter in his Chair, that is 
I wanted to kneel down and kiss his foot. But how t 
accomplish it before my two very Protestant friends? 
I could have managed it with my sister all right. This 
is what I did. I said to them, “Oh, have you seen that 
most interesting and beautiful statue over on the sid 
altar, to the left, behind that row of pillars?” They said. 
“No.” and started off: and I, feeling nearly frightened 
to death lest I should be separated from them perma 
nently in that great wilderness of columns and arches. 
walked quickly toward the great bronze figure of th« 
Prince of the Apostles, which I had already located 
Reaching it, I knelt down and kissed the foot, making 
at the moment an interior act of devotion and allegianc« 
to the Prince of the Apostles and his Successor, the 
reigning Pope, Leo XIII. My friends returned to me none 
the wiser regarding my little expedition. ...It never oc 














curred to me that 1, an Anglican, would have any chance 
of obtaining a Papal audience, but I have since regretted 
exceedingly that I did not make the attempt. 

When Sister Lurana and her sister returned in June of 
1898 to their childhood home “The Terrace” at Warwick 
New York, she wrote immediately to Father Wattson 
announcing her return. During her stay in London their 
correspondence had continued; and in that period of the 
correspondence the means which they would employ to 
bring about the establishment of the Society of the Atone 
ment crystallized more clearly in their minds. Having 
sent the letter, she waited almost impatiently for an 
answer, which, she hoped, would contain further advice 
as to what she should do. 

When Father Wattson received her letter he knew that 
Lurana White was now a mature woman. Education and 
travel had broadened her view and developed in her 
those qualities of mind and heart which were to make 
her the remarkable woman that the vears proved her to 
be. Her keen, logical mind, her quickness of decision in 
which prudence reigned supreme and her devotion to 
duty, all combined to make her the ideal person to 
undertake a work, difficult as it was 
foundation of a religious community. 

These were qualities which Father Wattson perceived 
in her, and upon which he so absolutely relied through 
all the vears of her life. There were few decisions which 
he made, affecting major community policies, without 
first consulting her. His confidence was never misplaced: 
for everv counsel and direction she offered, through many 
vears, considered first and foremost the interests of the 
Society of the Atonement. The fact is that the first few 
Friar Priests associated with Father Paul not only mlsunder 
stood, but also resented, the confidence he placed 
in Mother Lurana. It was this misunderstanding that led 
the very first priest ordained after Father Paul in the 
Society to inflict on him what he always said was the 
greatest sorrow of his life. 

When Sister Lurana’s letter reached Omaha, telling 
Father Wattson of her return to America, conditions had 
greatly changed there, through a new situation that 
had arisen. 

Shortly after Sister Lurana’s departure for England, 
Father Wattson began a careful and serious investigation 
of the Roman Catholic claims. He spent long hours in 
study, poring over numerous volumes which had been 
written on the question by Anglican scholars. But he 
carefully avoided looking into the problem from the Cath- 
olic viewpoint. One day, however, an incident occurred 
which changed the course of his whole life. It was an 
everyday occurrence in the lives of busy men—he missed 
a train for one of his mission stations, and the next train 
for his destination would not leave for several hours. 

Instead of returning to the mission house, Father Watt- 
son decided to pay a brief visit to a nearby Catholic 
church. As he entered the dim interior the flickering 
light of the sanctuary lamp, indicating the Real Presence, 
seemed to heckon to him. Like the star which led the 
Wise Men from the East to the manger throne of the 
Lord of Heaven and Earth, it brought this sincere Episcopal 
minister close to the altar on which Jesus Christ renosed 
in His Sacrament of Love. There he knelt and poured 
out his soul to God. His prayer was the plea of one 
asking for the light to see the truth and for the courage 
to follow it, even though he knows that the licht mav 
reveal as heresy what he believed to be truth. The visit 
refreshed him, and Father Wattson rose from his knees 
filled with a new determination to follow the truth, regard- 
less of the consequences. 

He returned home and retired to his study. From his li- 
brary shelves he took down the books which he had often 
read before, and others which, up to this time, he had 
ignored. Then began a long period of reading. He reread 
from a new point of view Littdale’s Plain Reasons Against 
Joining the Church of Rome, Gore’s Roman Catholic Claims 
and Puller’s Primitive Saints and the See of Rome. The 
grace he had prayed for during his visit to the Eucharistic 
Christ was given to him, for now these books seemed noth- 


arduous—the 


ing more than clever subterfuges aimed at preventing a 
sincere inquiry into the claims of the Catholic Church 

Then came the courage to follow the light; he opened 
up volumes he had not been able to touch in the past. 
He read Gibbon’s Faith of Our Fathers, Murphy's The 
Chair of Peter, and Allies’ Peter, His Name and His Office 
He studied them carefully and, like his glorious patron 
at Damascus, the scales fell from his eyes. He saw what 
he had feared to see all his life. The claims of Rome 
were true, and communion with the See of Peter was the 
only way by which men could share in its divinely given 
Unity. Peace and joy flooded his soul and quite sponta 
neously he fell to his knees to recite the Te Deum. Little 
did he realize then that for the next twelve vears he would 
be the most controversial figure in the Episcopal Church. 

Facing the reality of the new situation in which he 
found himself, he decided to communicate with his eccle 
siastical superior, Bishop Worthington. '> also sent a 
letter to Sister Lurana. He explained + 2 change that 
had come over him in this new religious experience. 
He also wrote that he felt obliged to admit that he was 
mistaken about his part in establishing the Society of the 
Atonement. He was convinced that the work should not 
be allowed to die, but he was equally convinced that its 
fulfillment should fall upon other shoulders. Therefore, he 
urged Sister Lurana to come to Omaha as planned, with 
the two Sisters (Sisters in religion, from the Sisterhood 
of the Holy Child) who were to join her in the new 
Sisterhood. Father Howard, who was succeeding him as 
the new Superior of the Associate Mission, was just as 
anxious about the proposed foundation as he was, and 
would give them a warm welcome. 

Sister Lurana did not oppose the line of thought which 
Father Wattson had adopted. It was a matter of con 
science with him, and she was in full sympathy with it 
But to say that she was not disturbed by his decision 
would be to deny the truth. Actually she was shocked 
to learn that he had given up the idea of founding the 
Society of the Atonement. However, what disturbed her 
far more was a letter from Father Howard, imposing 
conditions unon her and her companions which she could 
not accept. He bluntly told her in his letter that he could 
not appreciate her ideas on poverty and, therefore, felt 
compelled to restrict the Sisters in this matter. But 
Sister Lurana had sought too long and too earnestly for 
her beloved “Lady Poverty” to give her up now. So she 
decided against going to Omaha to make the Foundation 
of the Sisters of the Atonement. 

Father Wattson did not fully realize what he was 
doing, in the confusion which flooded his mind after he 
had decided in favor of the Catholic Church. For twenty 
five years he had kept the ideal of founding a preaching 
order constantly before him. He knew, during these years. 
that it was God’s Will for him to bring about the realization 
of that ideal: yet now, after all that time, he was abandon 
ing it. Later he accepted it for what it was—a temptation. 
It was a severe temptation, but nothing like the intense one 
he was to undergo within a few months. 

In later life he always jocosely referred to the devil, 
when speaking to his Friars, as “the Old Boy.” The author 
can recall an incident of his novitiate days when 
three lay brother novices left the Society in a comparatively 
short time. When Father Paul learned about their depar- 
tures he informed the Community to pray fervently, “for,” 
said he, “the Old Boy has gotten into the novitiate.” And 
in referring to the Omaha incident, as he often did, he 
would say, “Why, the Old Boy almost took the Society 
of the Atonement away from me in Omaha.” 

Priests who have been given the privilege of guiding highly 
intelligent converts into the Catholic Church and converts 
themselves, can deeply sympathize with Father Wattson’s 
sad experience at that time. The forces of evil are ever at 
work in the world, sowing doubt and confusion and dis- 
unity in the minds of those souls whom the Divine San- 
ctifier is leading into the Elysian fields of more abundant 
Grace. He permits this doubt and confusion and disunity 
to assail the minds of those who desire to follow His 
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Divine Promptings so that in their day 
of victory they may bear witness, not 
only to God’s never-failing love for 
mankind, but also to that evil which 
ever seeks to destroy man’s love for 
God—the Infinite Truth. So it was 
with Job, of whom, in the days of his 
great trials and sufferings, it was 
written: “In all these things Job 
sinned not by his lips; nor spoke he 
any foolish thing against God.” 
Fatker Wattson, in Omaha, was 
neither an Abraham nor a Job. He 
had not yet received the gift of their 
intrepid faith. When he received a 
letter from Sister Lurana, telling of 
her decision to remain at Warwick 
and await a further manifestation of 
God’s Will, he agreed with that de- 
cision. Her defense of the ideal of 
corporate poverty had a reassuring 
effect upon him; and he realized how 
foolish he had been in doubting his 
vocation. Simultaneously with this 
realization came the vaguest outline 
of the peculiar vocation of the So 
ciety of the Atonement—to work and 
pray for the submission of the Angli 
cans to the authority of the Vicar of 
Christ. Of one thing he was now cer- 
tain, his work lay in the East. It would 
be there that the Society of the 
Atonement would be called into being. 
There was no need for further de- 
lay. His work at the Associate Mission 
was at an end. On the feast of St. 
Michael the Archangel, September 
29, 1898, exactly three years after 
his arrival in Omaha, he resigned as 
Superior. Shortly after midnight he 
celebrated a private Communion 
Service in the oratory of the mission 
house. He always remembered his 
thanksgiving after that particular 
Communion Service. It was long and 
devout, because he felt the spirit of 
the Little Man of God very close to 
him. Sister Lurana’s deep love of St. 
Francis and of poverty was beginning 
to take hold of him. Up to this time 
he was more the imitator of St. Paul 
than of St. Francis. He had imbibed 
the Pauline spirit rather than the 
Franciscan; and he thought of the 
Society of the Atonement as an order 
of great preachers, crusading as St. 
Paul did for the conversion of the 
world. Even though he was familiar 
with the life of St. Francis and was 
enamoured with the ideal of poverty, 
it was not until long after the corres- 
pondence with Sister Lurana started 
that his romance with “Lady Poverty” 
really began. The fire of love for 
poverty that later burned within him 
was lighted from the conflagration 
uready burning in the soul of Sister 
Lurana. After it was kindled, his was 
the dual spirit of the preaching cru- 
sader and the lover of poverty. One 
complemented the other, making him 
the unique character that he was. 
Kneeling in prayer, he thought of 
the simple man who, though having 
nothing, yet possessed all things. He 
isked God for the Grace to be more 
like the seraphic Poverello, who had 
first inspired Sister Lurana with her 
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We commend to the prayers of our 
readers the souls of the faithful 
departed and particularly the de- 
ceased subscribers and their near 
relatives whose deaths have been 
reported to us last month. Thirty 
Masses will be said for them. 
Henryka Bauman, Patrick Me 
Nerney, Nancy Dowd, Raymond 
Berthols, Mrs. Wm. F. Bleakley, 
Francis J. Murray, Catherine 
Soulliere, John H. McGaulley, 
Mae Carolon, Martha Maher, 
Talbot Butler Jaeger, Sr. M. 
Mercedes Tracy, Rev. Mother 
M. Bernice, O.S.F., Veronica 
Ssafran, Arthur Kelsch, William 
Hyland, James Killeen, Frances 
Nannery, Mrs. Francis Fehn- 
trich, George T. Smith, Mrs. 
Helen Luczyk, Angeline Gilson, 
Henry McColgam, Michael Mc- 
Cormick, John G. Creighton, Mr. 
William J. Walsh, Mrs. Anna 
Hudaky, Mrs. Antonette Juliano, 
Mrs. L. Thiel, Mrs. M.C. Masina, 
Helen G. O'Donnell, Mrs. John 
M. Butler, Mrs. Mary E. Boyd, 
Mrs. Elizabeth T. Burns, Mrs. E. 
Cardina, Miss Hanna Deasey, 
Monica Comeau, Mrs. V. Drev- 
enak, Mr. S. Peabody, Mrs. F. 
Szezadrewski, Mrs. Mary J. Kane 
Mrs. Frances Sodecki, Mrs. Otto 
Lestina, Mrs. Louise Wright, M 
E. Libbey, Miss Mary E. Fay. 
Delia Flanagan, Miss Josephine 
Daley, Mrs. Margaret Lynch, 
Ella B. Allen, Mrs. Anna Binder, 
Miss Theresa Bonato, Mrs. E. 
McGinness, Clare Brennan, Ar- 
thur Curry, Mrs. Sara Spicer, 
Mrs. George Hermann, Edward 
Farrell, Mrs. Clare Fiore, Miss 
Agnes Caine, Mrs. E. Lake, Miss 
Theresa Miller, Mead Gusnello, 
Mrs. H. Kinney, Mrs. B. Packer, 
Mrs. Norah Halley, Mrs. M.]. 
Lyons, P.J. Walsh, 
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deep witness, he vowed to imitate 
as closely as possible the ideal of 
poverty which St. Francis had practic 
ed. He resolved never again to touch 
money, but to place his entire trust 
in God, Who feeds the birds of th« 
air and beautifully clothes the lilies 
of the field. Yet he knew that, in a 
world of materialism, such a heroic 
action would not be appreciated. He 
also knew that, if he were to keep 
this vow, the road ahead held many 
humiliations for him. But to him th« 
action he took was not extraordinary 
for a follower of St. Francis. Through 
out his future life such was the in 
tensity of every act he performed for 
the love of God. If he decided to b« 
poor then he would be totally poor 
if he fasted then no food or drink 
would pass his lips; if a missionary 
appealed to him for aid he sent every 
thing he had at the moment; if mor 
homeless men sought his hospitality 
than he could provide for, rather than 
turn away the Divine Christ who 
might be among them, he would 
somehow manage to shelter them all 
And this was the so-called impru 
dence that worldly men saw in him 
But he gloried in the things that men 
called his infirmity. Living Christ was 
to him the practice of the theological 
virtue of Charity, by which he loved 
God above all things and his neigh 
bor as himself for the love of God 
So he was able to bear all things 
believe all things, hope all things, en 
dure all things. 

Rising from his knees before the 
altar in the oratory, he left the Asso 
ciate Mission and boarded the Over 
land Express for Chicago and_ the 
East, where he hoped the dreams of 
his life would come true. 
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In Focus 

(From page 3) cepted,) has accepted 
the temporal realm of the Pope as a 
political fact. As long ago as 751 A.D.., 
European nations sent ambassadors 
to the Pope. Thirty-seven major na 
tions today maintain Vatican City em 
bassies. But a few Blanchards and 
Archers refuse for sectarian reasons 
to acknowledge this fact. 

On practical political grounds al 
most all the columnists, political an- 
alysts, radio broadcasters recognize 
the importance to the cause of peace 
of establishing formal relations with 
the Vatican. The very vehemence of 
the opponents is a dead give-away 
that the latter are not so much inter- 
ested in the national interests of the 
country as they are in stirring up the 
narrowest kind of sectarian turmoil. 

We urge our readers not to meet 
this hostile, negative criticism with 
recrimination. Rather, they should in- 
telligently express to their non-Cath- 
olic friends and to their Congressmen 
the advantages which can be achieved 
by our country’s having a_ political 
representative at Vatican City. t 
























Graymoor Friars 
receiving the blessing of 
their Superior are bound for 
their Japanese mission, 
where millions of pagans 


await the Gospel 





Graymoor Friars now teach the Té increase the number of Mis- 
Word of God both at home and _ siog&ries, the Graymoor Friars have 
abroad...fulfilling the command of expanded their seminary facilities to 
Our Lord, “to teach all nations.” provide for the education of young 
God’s enemies seek to capture amen for the priesthood. The friars 
the hearts of men for Satan. Mission- i themselves compose the faculty for 
aries, the friends of God, seek to high school and college as they seek 
capture those hearts for Christ. ¢ to supply the most perfect spiritual, 
More missionaries mean more intellectual and physical foundation 
Christian hearts to spread pegce necessary for this great work. 
among men. More Christian he&rts More seminarians mean more 
mean more of Christ’s love # the Graymoor Friars. More Friars 
homes of the world. , mean more ambassadors of Christ, 





Young men of high school 
or college age are urged to 
use the attached coupon. 
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